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“As ithers see us” 


4 It is reported by an American writer, returned from Europe, that the Dictator of 
one country recently had been overheard by one of his sub-officials, during a loud 
lu argument. It seemed to be a strong debate between two resolute and determined 

men. His curiosity aroused, the sub-official found occasion to take some state papers 
to the Dictator’s desk. 

Upon knocking at the door, he was told to enter. But within there was only one 
man—the Dictator himself. 

Yet the heated conversation he had overheard concerned itself with such phrases 
as “you are an enemy of the people,” “your policies are not realistic,” “you are attacking 
surface blemishes, forgetting basic ills,’ and other phrases of reproach. Since there was 
only one door to the private office of the Dictator, no one could have left without the 
sub-official seeing him. 

Had the Dictator, then, been debating with himself? He had! 


There is forever a necessity on the part of men of action to take counsel with 
their critics. Unfortunately, success too often weakens the ability to take criticism or 
the interest to hear it. Nevertheless, criticism is indicative of some degree of dissatis- 
faction. And, accordingly, self-criticism is usually of the utmost importance. 

This is not a plea for Dictatorship. But it is a plea for self-criticism on the part 
of business. The current holding company dispute, for instance, is merely another 
reminder of the fact that some business policies have needed correction. We, who are 
engaged in business, should recognize that there are practices within our own field that 
deserve critical analysis. 

Today, it seems to be the wont of legislators in state and national bodies to favor 
bills curbing business in one way or another. Legislators are notoriously pragmatic. To 
hold their jobs they must know the public pulse-beat. Consequently, it must be realized 
that there is considerable sentiment against some business practices. One of these is a 
certain type of advertising. 

Wild exaggeration of facts, impossible deductions, and “kindergarten appeals,” 
used in an endeavor to merchandise products, have gone beyond the bounds of good 
judgment at times. Such advertising appeals as are employed by some of our business 
units are not conducive to inspiring confidence in business announcements generally. 
Short term advantages, no doubt, can be gained by stretching facts and by appealing 
use of the vocabulary. But they do not develop confidence in business for “the long pull.” 

When the profit motive is being attacked, business organizations need the confidence 
of the public. It isn’t so easily held in the face of the silly and oftimes exaggerated 
claims made by some business houses for their industrial products. 

It hasn’t been so many centuries since business was largely confined to people whose 
standing in society was below that of those engaged in the profession and the arts. 
They were snubbingly referred to as being “in trade.’ Since the industrial revolution, 
the world has witnessed a tremendous development. Modern business has been the 
cause of improved world standards of living. It has contributed tremendously to human 
welfare. And today business men are recognized everywhere as the nation’s leaders. 

It may be borrowing trouble to look ahead over a long period of time but it strikes 
me that a return to more conservative distribution appeals would be in order today. If 
the movement were national it could not help but build good will for business and if 
the advertising for industrial products were confined more to sound reasoning than 
to panacea claim, it would undoubtedly have a more highly educational value. 

Let us not forget that in our enthusiasm we may fall into “over-emphasis,” justifiable 
to us but seemingly exaggerated in the sight of others. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


Form letters are taboo? 


No, says this Credit Man 


“Form letters have an advantage over dictated letters, if the form letters are 


written into a regular series with each letter forming a definite objective." 


By LEO SORENSON, 
Credit Manager, George 
Ziegler Co., Milwaukee 


The majority of business houses pay 
their bills without any kind of re- 
& 


minder, but it would be a strange 
business world indeed, if we did 
not need to ask anyone to settle up. 

Requests for payment can be made 
through three channels only: 

1. By salesmen or other direct rep- 
resentatives of the seller. 

2. By telephone from the seller's 
credit and collection department. 

3. By mail. 

Each of these contacts have definite 
advantages and all are used by the in- 
genious collection manager who plans 
his attack on the broadest front possible. 

But the debtor may be out when a 
representative calls and phone calls are 
limited by the cost of reaching distant 
points. 

So the backbone of any collection sys- 
tem must necessarily fall on collection 
letters and it is imperative that each let- 
ter be carefully planned to fulfill a 
definite scheme for getting the payment. 

Payments are withheld for one or 
more of the following reasons: 

1. Lack of funds. 
a. Temporary shortage of cash. 
b. An insolvent condition of 
the debtor. 
. Neglect. 
. Dissatisfaction with goods, 
terms, or prices. 
. Misunderstanding of terms or 
prices. 
5. Habitual slowness. 
6. Dishonesty. 

A collection letter should, like a sales- 
man’s talk, anticipate the debtor’s reason 
for withholding payment and settle it 
before it becomes an issue. In writing 
a series of letters each of the above 
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points must be met in one or more of 
the letters. 

A collection letter should never be 
argumentative for, by opening the way 
for a dispute, you play into the hands 
of the habitually slow payer who eagerly 
grasps the opportunity to delay pay- 
ment while he disputes some statement 
made in a hastily written letter. 

The letter should be constructive by 
pointing out the advantages to the 
debtor when the bill is paid rather than 
the gloomy, discouraging consequences 
of failure to pay. 

A series of letters should be planned 
so some letter covers each of the above 
points for, if a man is withholding pay- 
ment because of dissatisfaction, re- 
minders and threats will only crystallize 
his determination that he will not pay 
until a satisfactory adjustment is made. 

For this reason form letters have an 
advantage over dictated letters if the 
form letters are written into a regular 
series with each letter filling a definite 
objective. 

So it will be observed that form let- 
ters must be changed frequently because 
their entire force is destroyed if the 
same debtor receives the same letter 
some three months apart. It is advis- 
able to rewrite all form letters each 
thirty days. Also by rewriting frequently 
the letters can be made seasonal in their 
approach. 

In approaching the customer and per- 
suading him to pay it will be found that 
appeals may be made 

1. To his honor. 

. To his pride. 

. To his sense of fair play. 

. To his sympathy. 

. To his selfishness. 

. To his fear 
a. Of loss of credit standing. 
b. Of notoriety. 
c. Of the legal proceedings. 
d. Of added costs. 

Collection letters must be timed to 
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reach a man when he is able and willing 
to pay. It is impossible to know whether 
your letter will reach him on the morn- 
ing his coffee was cold or the day his 
competitor got a big order away from 
him, but it is possible to be sure the 
account is brought to his attention right 
after holiday business or other special 
occasions are likely to have put him in a 
position to pay. Also a collection letter 
should not be sent out when a salesman 
is expected to call in a day or so. Wait 
until the salesman has called and either 
collected or reported the customer's at- 
titude. 

Finally it is important to contact a 
debtor at regular intervals so that pres- 
sure is accumulated and full benefits are 
received from previous letters. Also, 
just as the debtor is, in this way, never 
permitted to forget that he owes you a 
bill, so does it show him that you are 
genuinely interested in seeing it paid. 

On the other hand, if collection ef- 
forts are sporadic the debtor feels, “If 
they are not concerned about the bill 
more than to think about it once in a 
while, why should I hurry to pay it?” 

The following are examples of létters 
such as we use which illustrate our sys- 
tematic approach along the lines above 
suggested. 

‘. 

Gentlemen: 

If you have already mailed a check 
for the $—— itemized on the state- 
ment we sent you last week 
THROW THIS IN THE WASTE 

BASKET. 

If not, we'd be much obliged to 
have your payment in the enclosed 
envelope. 

Yours truly, 

GEORGE ZIEGEER COMPANY. 

Note this letter is not signed and is 
made quite apparently a form reminder 
only; worded to attract the debtor's at- 
tention and remind him to pay. It 
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covers point number two of the reasons 





bills are not paid when due. 
2. 

Gentlemen: 

Your name comes to this depart- 
ment included in a list of delinquent 
accounts prepared by our bookkeeper. 

We hasten to drop you a line as, 
of course, you will want your name 
off any such lists at once. 

The amount is $—————.. 

Yours truly, 
George Ziegler Company. 

Notice this is individually typed and 
is signed by the credit manager. It is 
still a courteous reminder with added 
pressure through an appeal to the 
debtor's pride. 

3. 

If we were in your store and were 
to ask you about your account of 
$0000 you would answer us frankly 
telling us if there is something wrong. 
We would then get together and settle 
the account in a mutually satisfactory 
way. 

We have written you several times 
but do not hear from you in answer. 
This is unfair to our sincere efforts to 
keep new bills moving through your 
account. 

Won't you please do us the courtesy 
of mailing us your check for $0000 
now ? 

The above letter tries to learn the 
reason why the account is not paid and 
promises settlement if payment is with- 
held for reasons number two and num- 
ber three. At the same time an appeal 
is made to the debtor’s sense of fair play 
and to his honor. 

We have all, as children, thrilled 


our friendly requests for payment of 
your account of $0000, we are war- 
ranted in placing it with an attorney 
at once. 

But surely you will not make this 
extreme step mecessary to secure pay- 
ment of an honest obligation from 
you. It would result in embarrass- 
ment, expense, and loss of credit 
standing to you. 

We feel it only fair to let you 
know the action we are ready to take 
so you can confirm our good opinion 
of your integrity by sending a check 
at once. 

We shall hold this open until (ten 
days) and sincerely hope you will be 
able to send us a check in the mean- 
time. 





Leo Sorenson, Milwaukee, who 
has made a close study of collec- 
tive correspondence, presents an 
interesting argument in favor of 
the right kind of form letters. 
































this house for many years. Others 
are mew customers who may not be 
familiar with our long record for fair- 
ness and honesty. 

Legal action is troublesome and ex- 
pensive and in the end no one except 
the lawyers are ahead. We do not 
want any trouble or ill-will and I am 
sure you don’t regard such action as 
necessary to bring a settlement of an 
honest account from you. 

There must be some good reason, 
then, why you have not paid or made 
arrangements to pay. If we have 
done or said anything that hasn’t 
seemed right, won’t you please write 
me personally and accept my apol- 
ogies ? 

I have borrowed your account for 
a few days and will hold it on my 
desk while I make this personal ap- 
peal to you. So let me hear from you 
and, if you can, enclose at least a pay- 
ment on account. 

Sincerely yours 
GEORGE ZIEGLER COMPANY 
Andrew I. Ziegler, 
Secy-Treasurer. 


Here is a letter signed by an officer 
of the company. If the debtor has been 
offended and become stubborn, or has a 
grievance, here is an invitation to un- 
burden his troubles to a responsible 
executive. The letter is accompanied 
with a stamped envelope addressed to 
Mr. Ziegler personally. It is surprising 
how a letter of this kind brings in the 
checks when ordinary appeals and threats 
fall on a deaf ear. 

In Chicago there is a club room 
that is papered with worthless stocks 
and bonds donated by club members. 


to the story of Midas, the ancient 
king, who had the magical power to 
turn everything he touched into gold. 

If Midas were alive we'd hire him 
to touch your account and turn it into 
President Roosevelt’s revalued dollars. 

But, as Midas is not available we 
call on you. Frankly we must have 
settlement. Your account must be 
turned into cash. 

The fact that you are on open ac- 
count is in itself proof of our full 
confidence in you but we have definite 
policies for the extension of time and 
we are now at the limit. 

We are counting on you. The 
amount is $0000. 


Although this letter follows the fear 
motive, notice it is constructive in its 
approach as it emphasizes our continued 
faith in the customer’s integrity. At 
the same time, it appeals to his fairness 
and honor in showing him the situation 
is brought about by his negligence but 
that an immediate answer can save the 
situation and maintain his good stand- 
ing. It is a definite ultimatum to the 
habitually slow pay customer and tells 
the dishonest customer that the day of 
reckoning is at hand. 

Notice that in the above letters the 
pressure on the debtor. is constantly in- 
creased as succeeding letters become 
more insistent. 


It is called the Million Dollar 
Room—a million dollars in promises 
not worth the paper they are printed 
on. 

Contrast these wall paper securities 
with United States bonds that are 
worth full value always. 

In the business world, too, some 
men’s promises can be classed with 
Uncle Sam’s. 

On January fifth you arranged with 
Mr. Salesman to pay your account of 
$0000 to us in two weeks. We are 
depending on you for a check now. 
Frequently a customer makes a prom- 


ise in order to get more time or to 
















Here is a letter designed to catch the 
attention of the habitually slow pay cus- 
tomer. It contains a definite threat to 
appeal to him through fear of firmer 
measures to follow if the account is not 
paid at once. 


As we have received no replies to - 


I sometimes look over the accounts 
that my credit manager is ready to 
send to an attorney. 

Occasionally, I find among them 
customers who have been friends of 
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gracefully evade settlement when a sales- 
man calls. We appeal to his ptide and 
honor with this follow up. 
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A credit analyst replies to 
Mr. Merchant, who seeks loan 


to help him discount bills 


By EUGENE S. BENJAMIN, Formerly Credit Consultant at Irving Trust 
Company, New York, and Author of “Practical Credit Analysis.” 


Credit & Financial Management, 

under the caption of “Why Won't 

Banks Lend Me Money’ presents 
a credit problem from two standpoints 
which are very apropos at the present 
time inasmuch as there are a large num- 
ber of business enterprises which can- 
not understand why they are not eligible 
for bank credit. 

A Wholesaler presents the balance 
sheet of a retail hardware business 
showing an investment of $20,759.27 
and asks the question “Why will this 
man’s bank refuse to loan him $5,000 to 
meet his current indebtedness?” A Bank 
credit man answers the question by stat- 
ing very properly, ‘That there is no uni- 
form bankers standpoint for loans; that 
creating any standard for making loans 
would eliminate the personal element 
which is still the important feature in 
making small loans,” and he then pro- 
ceeds to discuss features as to the case 
in question which are applicable to all 
loans and he gives a fair and proper 
picture of a banker's attitude to this type 
of loans, such as the one in question, 
characterizing them as Capital Loans and 
ending up with the statement “he really 
needs more permanent capital.” 

From the standpoint of a Credit 
Analyst I would like to discuss par- 
ticularly the criticism that this hardware 
merchant “needs more permanent capi- 
tal.” The addition of added capital 
would only temporarily improve this 
merchant’s condition—it would not 
change the general aspect of the bal- 
ance sheet nor would it supply the de- 
ficiency in the “personal element” or as 
it is better styled, the Capacity Risk. 

This business if it really has over 
$20,000, of liquid capital, has more than 
sufficient to enable it to do a sales vol- 
ume of $53,000. In fact it would have 


cs article in the April issue of 
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In the April issue we presented 
the question: "Why won't the bank 
loan me money?" The question 
was passed along to us by Mr. 
James N. Jones, Decatur & Hop- 
kins Company, Bosion, as one 
asked by a customer, a retail 
merchant. 

Last month we presented a re- 
ply by Charles H. Parton, of the 
credit department of the Chase 
National Bank, New York. 

The answer presented herewith 
is by a man of long experience in 
credit appraisals, who has written 
an important book on this subject. 

Mr. Benjamin makes the point 
that Mr. Merchant does not need 


a bank loan or additional capital. 





enough liquid capital for a volume of 
$80,000, considering that its credit sales 
only average about 2i days while its 
purchase obligations are probably on a 
basis of 30 to 60 days. 

The crux of the matter is that this 
hardware merchant has not properly 
utilized his capital heretofore and addi- 
tional capital would still be subject to 
the same lack of Capacity. This con- 
clusion can be shown by treating his bal- 
ance sheet through the ordinary test of 
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the modern methods of credit analysis 
as shown herewith. 


STATEMENT OF A RETAIL HARDWARE 
MERCHANT MAINTAINING TWO 


Receivables 
Merchandise 


Liabilities to Trade 
Liquid Capital 
All and more in unsold merchandise 


OPERATING RATIONS FOR CREDIT 
PURPOSES 


%o Receivables to Sales, 6.8 fair. 

Yo Merchandise to Sales, 44.3 very bad—at 
least 19.3 points too great. 

% Merchandise to Liquid Capital, 113. bad. 

% Liabilities to Sales, 13. not excessive. 

% Liabilities to Liquid Capital, 33. not ex- 
cessive. 


Times Turnover of Liquid Capital, 2.5 should 
have a turnover of 4 times for profit. 

Times Turnover of Merchandise, 2.2 should 
have a turnover of 5 times for profit. 


By the use of Trade Standards it has been 
demonstrated that in a retailing business 
where the gross mark up does not average 
more than 50% of cost the merchandise 
should have a turnover of from five to six 
times, in order to bring profitable results. 

Giving Subject the benefit of all possible 
doubt, it is clearly shown that the merchandise 
is worth for the purposes of the business 
at least $10,000 less than the valuation 
placed on it, therefore for credit purposes we 
must recast the statement. We then find: 


Current Assets valued at $17,700 
Liabilities 


Leaving a Liquid Capital of only $10,800 


We conclude that the actual capital in use 
is estimated to be $10,800 and therefore we 
use new operating ratios after this revalua- 
tion and show that the: 


Receivables to Sales of 6.8 is fair. 
Merchandise to Sales of 25.5 is fair only. 

20% would be more conservative. 
Merchandise to Liquid Cap., 125. is bad. 

Liabilities to Sales of 13. is fair. 
Liabilities to Liquid Cap., 65. is fair to 
r. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Commercial credit man points 


to differences between bank 
and trade credit problems 


By WILLIAM BISHOP, Jr., 
Assistant Credit Manager, Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 


to serve as a sequel to the argu- 

ment—'‘‘Why won't banks loan me 

money ?’’—in the April issue of this 
magazine, he seemed to take it as a 
matter of course that the article would 
be on the side of the man who couldn't 
get the loans. 

It was evidently something of a 
shock to learn that there was in existence 
a commercial credit man whose sym- 
pathy apparently inclined toward the 
banks. The manner in which the Edi- 
tor responded clearly indicated that he 
had not yet recovered, but felt it neces- 
sary to get definite proof of such senti- 
ments, in writing, before something 
happened to this rare specimen. 

This article, however, isn’t meant to 
imply that the bank has always been 
right. Admittedly, there may have been 
cases in which banks legitimately could 
have loaned substantial amounts, but 
have refused to do so. After all, bank- 
ers, if you can get them out from be- 
hind their desks into daylight where 
they can be examined closely, will be 
found to be human beings just as com- 
mercial credit men are, and subject to 
the same impulses and repressions. 

Credit men and other industrial exec- 
utives occasionally get a little upset over 
some development and refuse to extend 
credit just on general principles. I don’t 
know that we can blame a bank man for 
having equally human reactions occa- 
sionally. But, to a larger degree than 
has been generally recognized, he has 
had a sound reason for his action. 

In order to get a good solid base from 
which to view this discussion, let us go 
back a little bit to the fundamentals of 
Bank Credit and Commercial Credit. 
Though elementary, it may help our per- 
spective. 

At certain times, we hear of huge 
reservoirs of idle Bank Credit which 


“ When the Editor asked for an article 
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have been stored. Thirsty clients who 
may be in serious need of liquid funds, 
seeing this delightful vision afar, feel 
that on request the banker should turn 
the tap and let loose a flood into the 
customer's waiting bucket. 

There is just one thing that the client 
is apt to overlook and which is vital. 
This reservoir does not belong to the 
banker, but is an accumulation of funds 
which is placed in trust with him by 
his depositors. 

True, the funds are placed there to be 
used, but—to be used in such a manner 
that the depositor may have every rea- 
sonable expectation of being able to 
withdraw his share on demand. Rather 
than being credit in the commercial 
sense, it is more comparable to an in- 
ventory of goods placed on consignment. 

Now, let us turn to an analysis of an 
entirely different thing — Customer's 
Credit. This is too frequently re- 
garded as something to which a customer 
is entitled and which a credit man may 
give him. In other words, he regards 
it almost as a commodity which he can 
or can’t get. 

A much better picture, however, is to 
regard Customer's Credit as a quality, 
partly tangible and partly intangible, 
which has been built up by the customer 
himself and which is a composite prod- 
uct of his honesty, ability and financial 
condition (sometimes referred to in 
credit articles as The Three C’s of 
Character, Capacity and Capital). 

If we look at the client's efforts to 
obtain a loan from his bank in the 
light of these two differences in inter- 
pretation, it is easy to see that in certain 
cases there might be some difficulty in 
making the two points of view meet at 
the spigot handle. 

Now that we have established the 
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difference in the credits themselves, let 
us agree that there is some similarity 
between dispensing Bank Credit and 
selling on Commercial Credit. Your 
bank has built up a stock of idle dollars 
just as the commercial house has built 
up a stock of idle merchandise. In both 
cases, the inventory needs to be moved. 

But there is the fundamental differ- 
ence: the inventory which the bank has 
to move is not its own property, but 
must be moved in such a manner that 
it can be called back by its real owners 
on demand. The commercial house 
owns the inventory which it has to move 
and it is obvious that the commercial 
credit man can take certain risks on 
credit which are not possible for the 
bank man. 

If we have arrived at a meeting of 
minds on the subject of what the 
banker has, and the restrictions on him, 
let us tie it up to a problem which is 
common to all of us. 

Any commercial credit man of experi- 
ence has met the customer, operating on 
too- small a capital, who seems to feel 
that as long as he is in business he is 
by Divine Right entitled to whatever 
support he may feel is necessary from 
his creditors. 

It must be confessed that in our par- 
ticular line of business (and I don’t be- 
lieve that our industry is unique, this 
frame of mind has been very largely 
encouraged by competitive circumstances 
within the industry itself. Regardless 
of the cause, however, there is the situa- 
tion, and the banker, you may be sure, 
knows the same man. 

Now, it may be a peculiar sentiment, 
but there persists a strange idea that to 
justify his existence in business a man 
should be operating basically on his own 
capital, and that (Continued on page 44) 
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What basic changes must be 


made to build a sound 


plan 


of credits for farm areas? 


By STUART MC GREGOR, Financial Editor, Dallas, Texas, Daily News 


is credit stagnation side-by-side with 
record breaking credit resources, a 
phenomonen that exists also in the 
nation’s financial and industrial centers. 

It is even a little worse in the outlying 
regions—that is, the stagnation worse 
and the credit reserve better—than in 
the larger centers. Whereas the most 
recent report of the Federal Reserve 
Banks showed total loans to member 
banks in the United States of only 
$3,200,000, the Dallas Federal Reserve 
Bank, as an example of the situation in 
the agricultural region, reported no 
loans in this class at all. Whereas the 
banks of the country have seen their 
total commercial loans drop about 40 
per cent from the normal level, banks in 
the Southwest—again as an example of 
the situation in the agricultural area— 
are down to about 50 per cent. 

Many Texas banks went under during 
the panic of frightened depositors which 
reached its peak in October, 1931. But 
quite a few banks have more recently 
folded “their tents like the Arab and 
as silently slipped away’’ after the pro- 
cess of orderly liquidation. 

First there was the problem of finding 
the money that the screaming deposi- 
tors dragged out through the tellers’ 
windows, and later there came the prob- 
lem of finding loans to employ the 
money which the same depositors thrust 
back. As in other parts of the country, 
there is in the rural areas today credit 
stagnation in the midst of credit plenty. 

The answer to this situation in the 
rural sections might be that when the 
problem is solved in the big centers, the 
outlying areas will find their own credit 
situation solved. This has come to be a 
prevailing assumption even in the ag- 
ricultural areas. 

Our thought on economics has been 
nationalized; we have gone to the other 
extreme from our former method of 
considering things too largely from local 
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and provincial viewpoint. We, in both 
city and country, debate such questions 
as the provisions of the tentative bank- 
ing act aimed at forcing credit expan- 
sion in the big centers, and the drastic 
measures of the securities act which may 
or may not be the cause of the con- 
tinued slump in the heavy industries, 
and our assumption seems to be that the 
whole problem of restoring the credit 
function in the nation is bound up in 
these central problems. We assume that 
when conditions are remedied at the 
center the cure will spread outward. It 
is an assumpzion with only half a basis. 

The rural areas have their own dis- 
tinct credit problems, short and long 
term, though the reference here is es- 
pecially to short term needs. It is 
linked to the whole credit problem of 
the nation, but it must have individual 
attention. Unless it is given attention, 
it will remain a deadweight on the 
national credit system even if the latter 
is reconstructed for the purposes of its 
urban financial and industrial functions. 

Incidentally, just as we have fully 
realized that there is a close connection 
between long and short term financing 
in the industrial regions, we must 
awaken to the same conclusion in the 
country. The one type of credit is the 
mother of the other. It is needless to 
try to stir up commercial credit activity 
while there is stagnation in the under- 
lying credit pool Our deflated land 
values and our unsound farm mortgage 
situation had begun drying up com- 
mercial and short term agricultural 
credit’ in the country prior to 1929 
while the capital goods industries 
were still booming and the big banks 
were reaching new peaks in commercial 
loans. The rural areas never really re- 
covered from the first deflation imme- 
diately following the war. We must 
look back over this period for the causes 


that must be offset in applying a reme- 
dy. 
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Prior to the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system there was a cry from 
the agricultural regions against the 
centralization of credit resources and 
control in New York. The Federal re- 
serve brought partial relief. It worked 
well for a few years under a normal 
condition that stimulated current pros- 
perity and easy credit conditions. But 
like most new brooms it did not sweep 
as effectually in the long run as its 
makers had anticipated. It lacked some 
things in the beginning that it ought 
to have had to have served the outlying 
areas as it should, and it was not 
changed rapidly enough, through 
amendment of the Federal Reserve Act, 
to keep abreast of swift economic de- 
velopments following the war. 

The great defect, however, in the 
credit system, especially that part de- 
signed for the agricultural areas, was not 
in the Federal Reserve but the thing on 
which the Reserve System was built, the 
banking system itself. The  super- 
structure could be no better in the long 
run than its underpinning. Competi- 
tion between State and Federal banking 
systems drove down minimum require- 
ments for capitalization to the point 
where every crossroads had its one, two 
or three banking institutions. Many 
politically operated State banking de- 
partments had neither ability nor desire 
to maintain sound banking standards. 
The Federal Reserve ‘system included 
only a minority of the banks in the coun- 
try, and a very slim minority in the 
country districts. 

Add to this general condition the fact 
that banking has never been a profession 
in the United States, least of all in the 
rural areas, and one has a situation 
meant for existence under only the fair- 
est of fair weather conditions. 

It took only the preliminary dip of 
the post war deflationary process to start 
the landslide.» The first weakening of 
farm commodity and land _ values 
brought its crop of rural bank failures. 
A glance at the bank casualty column in 
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the Federal Reserve reports beginning 
with 1921 will show that the financial 
storm roared with increasing violence in 
the agricultural sections for eight years 
before it blew in the windows of Wall 
Street. 


These things have received their share _ 


of attention in the discussion of causes 
leading up to the collapse. Yet there 
is NOW a growing tendency to overlook 
the fact that an integral part of the 
remedy must be applied here. The 
Banking Act of 1933 gave attention to 
the rural situation in some of its pro- 
visions, especially that which in effect 
forces State banking institutions into the 
Federal Reserve System, that which 
forces a raising of minimum capital re- 
quirement, and that which provides 
more rigorous examination under the 
FDIC standards. The present tentative 
banking legislation, however, besides 
back-tracking on some of the sound re- 
forms initiated by the act of 1933, seems 
to lose sight of the rural situation. 

Today agricultural short term credit 
exists in small quantities and much of 
that the Government furnishes. Farm- 
ers very largely are doing without cred- 
it. They have been producing their 
living at home in recent years to greater 
extent than during the boom period, 
and they have learned not to expect 
credit for many things for which credit 
formerly was asked. During the last 
two years, increased farm prices and gov- 
ernment subsidies have enabled the 
farmer to meet with cash most of his 
current requirements, his ideas of which 
(as with all of us) having been greatly 
deflated by years of hardship. 

As for existing long term debt, farm- 
ers—some of them—are gradually work- 
ing their way out. Here again increased 
commodity prices, Government aid and 
the lesson of experience have been 
helpful. There is some waiting, of 
course, for the aid of such unsound 
measures as the Frazier-Lemke Act. The 
situation is desperate in some instances ; 
nothing is left for the farmer but to 
walt. 

However, the situation existing today 
is one that could be used for building 
permanent reform in the credit system 
as it applies to the agricultural indus- 
tries and immediately dependent branch- 
es of Commerce. A completely deflated 
condition is always a happy one, if we 
forget the past and look only to the 
future. Somewhere in Shakespeare it is 
stated that when a thing can go no 
farther down, it must turn up. 

But the upward swing of agricultural 
credit may be along any one of several 
lines, some of which would not be as 


Possible Developments in Farm Credits 


Uncle Sam may become the banker for agriculture on 
both short and long term credits. 


A privately owned system of rural banks may supply 

needs of the farmers both for crop production, ma- 

chinery as well as land mortgages. Such a system 

might be organized in large corporations with widely 
scattered branches. 


The author here points out that no one of these systems 
will meet the real needs of the future of agriculture. 








happy as others. The Government may 
take over’ completely the function of 
supplying credit in this field, long and 
short term. Again, the future supply of 
rural commercial and crop production 
credit may come from a privately owned 
banking system highly contralized and 
doing most of its business in the farm 
areas through branches. A third course 
may be the rebuilding of the old credit 
structure, as times get better, with some 
reforms, but with reforms largely in the 
upper parts and little at the base. None 
of these will make the most of the 
present opportunity, existing because of 
condition and attitude throughout the 
farming belt, for building a sound and 
serviceable credit system for the farm- 
er and the tradesmen dependent on the 
farmer. 

The farming regions need a more 
centralized—at least a better integrated 


——banking system, but at the same time . 


one that will maintain an impartial dis- 
tribution .of the Nation’s credit re- 
sources. The entire banking system of 
the country should be within a reor- 
ganized and modernized Federal Reserve 
System—though not one under political 
control. The Banking Act of 1933 
made a very practical step in the right 
direction. Without legislating State 
banks out of existence, it made it im- 
perative that State and National banks 
equalize and, at the same time, raise 
their banking standards. 

The start made under the Banking 
Act of 1933 in the direction of uni- 
form, high banking standards in the 
rural areas should be pressed to com- 
pletion in all subsequent banking leg- 
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islation. High minimum capitalization 
requirements should be maintained to 
keep down the number of banks. In 
Texas the total number of banks has 
dropped from 1,545 in Dec., 1922, to 
916 at the end of 1934. It has been 
a cruel process but the present condi- 
tion is a good example of what was 
said above about a condition of deflation 
being one on which to build sound re- 
form. ' 

The insurance of deposits has its op- 
ponents and they have much argument 
in the past record of experiments, but 
deposit guaranty has served an excellent 
purpose recently in bringing State in- 
stitutions under sound supervision and 
heading all banks toward uniformly 
higher standards. There is no need of 
abolishing State banking institutions. 
The competition which they give 
national banks, if converted into the 
channels of good service and sound 
banking, would be helpful, rather than 
hurtful. Competition usually raises 
standards. For political reasons, the 
race between national and State bank- 
ing systems has lowered standards of 
both. Some device should be retained 
in the national banking legislation to 
make it deucedly convenient for State 
banks to remain within the Federal Re- 
serve system. 

With respect to the whole problem of 
future credit for the agricultural regions 
there are several dangers. One is the 
rebuilding of a typically old style in- 
dividualistic system that will, under un- 
restrained competition, meet more than 
legitimate needs for credit. The other is 
the danger of (Continued on page 40) 
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Selling to Uncle Sam 


Nation’s number one customer has 


many buying agents to serve him 


Washington Service Bureau, National Association 


of the Federal Government—is 
viewed in many lights by his chil- 
dren. 

To some he is a stern father, to 
others a benevolent philanthropist, to 
others an exacting money collector. 

He is all these things—but he is also 
the nation’s Number One customer who 
is constantly reaching into his capacious 
pocket and paying companies throughout 
the country for purchases which are re- 
quired to operate the vast enterprise of 
which he is head. 

His extensive activities as a buyer 
were stupendous enough before the de- 
pression began to bring forth its crop of 
recovery agencies entrusted with gigan- 
tic sums to be spent in relieving unem- 
ployment and in an effort to start the 
wheels of business spinning more rapid- 
ly. With these new additions to his 
establishment his importance as a cus- 
tomer has greatly increased. 

A large part of the money which 
flows into one of the pockets of Uncle 
Sam is later taken from another pocket 
and distributed to business firms scat- 
tered throughout the country. The ex- 
tent to which many of these firms culti- 
vate their government business indicate 
that it is a valuable additional source 
of revenue and that the Federal gov- 
ernment should not be overlooked ‘by 
any company when its sales possibili- 
ties are being analyzed. 

The Washington Service Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
has received numerous letters from as- 
sociation members which suggest the 
possible need of more information re- 
garding the general subject of govern- 
ment purchasing. Some of these letters 
have disclosed a lack of knowledge re- 
garding the proper procedure in render- 
ing bids on government contracts and, 
the correct approach to officials in charge 
of purchases. Others have been con- 
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By C. F. BALDWIN, Manager 


cerned with the delays which are some- 
times encountered in receiving payment 
for sales made to the government. Still 
others have come from companies which 
are interested in supplying material to 
either general or sub-contractors en- 
gaged on Federal construction jobs. 

This article will cover briefly some of 
these questions and will also, it is 
hoped, be a suggestion to interested 
association members that the Bureau will 
be glad to furnish more specific infor- 
mation and assistance in connection with 
the particular needs of individual com- 
panies. 

In general, government purchases are 
effected through two channels: (a) the 
purchasing offices of the various execu- 
tive departments, independent agencies 
and emergency organizations such as the 
FERA, the HOLC, etc. and (b) the 
Procurement Division, Branch of Sup- 
ply, Treasury Department. The latter di- 
vision, now only a year old, purchases 
and stocks products which are required 
by two or more government agencies in 
Washington. Already it is carrying ap- 
proximately 1100 items and expects to 
increase this inventory to 2000 items in 


- the near future. 


The purchasing officers of the sepa- 
rate departments and other agencies buy 
only products to be used by their own 
units. Purchases by the Procurement Di- 
vision are for delivery in Washington; 
delivery of other purchases may be re- 
quired at Washington or at any other 
place—usually specified in the sales con- 
tract—where the department maintains 
branches or has other need for the items. 
Some purchases are made under term 
contracts, others on a specified order 
basis. 

Both the Procurement Division and 
the separate purchasing officers main- 
tain mailing lists of firms from which 
bids are invited when an order is to be 
placed. In addition to a general list 
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of Credit Men 


they also maintain a so called ‘preferred 
list” of companies manufacturing prod- 
ucts which conform to certain standards 
established according to the requirements 
of the department in question. Firms 
desiring to receive notification of pend- 
ing contracts may request to be listed on 
these lists. Requests for information re- 
garding classification on the ‘‘preferred 
lists” may also be addressed to the pur- 
chasing officers. Such requests should, 
of course, contain adequate information 
concerning the products of the inquiring 
company. 

At the conclusion of this article there 
is given the name of the purchasing 
officer or officers of all government 
agencies which purchase supplies with 
the exception of the Procurement Divi- 
sion which has already been mentioned 
above. The writer is informed that 
these officials and the Procurement Divi- 
sion are glad to supply information 
interested companies which may be 
prospective bidders on contracts. A re- 
curring problem of these officers is the 
difficulties and misunderstandings which 
develop in connection with their work 
through the lack of understanding of 
procedure on the part of some bidders. 
It is only natural that they shall be glad 
to furnish any information which will 
clarify these matters and thus serve their 
own interests and those of the bidders. 

Government purchases are made un- 
der definite laws and regulations which 
tend to remove the latitude and the ele- 
ment of individual preference which 
may be exercised in ordinary commer- 
cial transactions. Many readers will no 
doubt be familiar with the necessity of 
accepting minimum bids, the domestic 
origin clause and the requirement of an 
NRA Certificate of Compliance before 
the contract can be placed. 

Full information on these and other 
formalities in connection with bidding 
may be obtained from the purchasing 
officers. Companies interested in obtain- 
ing of increasing their government 
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business are sometimes discouraged by 
these restrictions and also, at times, by 
what seems to be an unreasonable delay 
in receiving payment for sales made. 
That these complications are often an- 
noying is undeniable but in consider- 
ing this aspect of the matter it is well 
to keep two points clearly in mind. 

The first is the above mentioned dis- 
similarity between government and pri- 
vate business. In the former, govern- 
ment officials are constantly confronted 
by the question of protecting the public 
interest. Their responsibility is not to 
the head of an organization, to its board 
of directors and stock holders but to the 
entire American people. It is to ensure 
that the public interest is adequately 
safeguarded that Congress and responsi- 
ble government officials have enacted and 
prescribed laws and regulations which 


minimize the possibility of error, either 


deliberate or unintentional. Careful 
study of some of the restrictions reveal 
that, however irritating and unnecessary 
they may seem, they often furnish pro- 
tection not only for the government but 
also for the firm transacting business 
with the public agency. 

The second point to remember is the 
virtually complete security of govern- 
ment business. In selling to the govern- 
ment no credit risk is involved and this 
element of safety has been found by 
many firms to be ample compensation 
for the difficulties which are occasionally 
encountered. Payment may be slow at 
times but, where due according to es- 
tablished laws, it is forthcoming. 

Business with the government is, of 
course, highly competitive on a price 
basis but some companies seem to feel 
that there the element of competition 
disappears—that the minimum bid re- 
quirement eliminates quality and per- 
formance competition. The above ref- 
erence to the maintenance of lists of 
firms manufacturing products which con- 
form to certain high established stand- 
ards indicates that this belief is unfound- 
ed. 

It is true, of course, that, once the 
requirements of the invitation for bids 
are met the award is determined by the 
minimum bid. This fact, however, by 
no means precludes firms from follow- 
ing the usual sales promotive efforts to 
explain the merits of their products to 
those government representatives who 
will be most concerned with their possi- 
ble future use. The purchasing officer 
is concerned only with the technical pro- 
cedure incidental to the purchase of the 
product; he is usually not the wser of 
the product. 


The person most interested in the 





List of Purchasing Officials of the Government Departments 
and Establishments purchasing under contracts negotiated 
through the office of the procurement division. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Clinton S. MacEachran, Chief Clerk and Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, (Room 102) 17th 
Street South of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W. 

H. C. Hengstler, Chief, Foreign Service Ad- 
ministration, (Room 114) 17th Street 
South of Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

L. C. Spangler, Chief, Divison of Supply, 
1435 K Street, N. W. 

A. B. Butrick, Assistant Chief Division of 
Supply (Room 719), Federal Warehouse, 
9th and D Streets, S. W. 

Miss Mary O'Reilly, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, (Room 182), Treasury 
Building, 15th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W. 

C. R. Klose, Purchasing Offcer, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, 14th. Street, 


War DEPARTMENT 
Frank B. Bourn, Chief, Supply Division, 
(Room 1241), Munitions Building, 20th 
Street and Constitution Avenue. 
Quartermaster General of the Army, Muni- 
tions Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
E. N. Bodholdt, Chief, Supply Division, 


(Room 116), Vermont Avenue and K 
Street, N. W. ; 

John F. Holland, Assistant Chief, Supply Di- 
vision, (Room 116), Vermont Avenue 
and K Street, N. W. 

W. T. Hammack, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Prisons, (Room 210), Tower Building, 
14th and K Streets, N. W. 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Harrison Parkman, Purchasing Agent, 
(Room 3334) New Post Office Depart- 
ment Building, 12th Street and Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, N. 

Navy DEPARTMENT 

P. J. Plant, Acting Chief, Supply Division, 
(Room 1542), New Navy Building, 18th 
Street and Constitution Avenue. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

W. B. Fry, Purchasing Officer, (Room 144), 
New Interior Building, 18th and F Streets, 
N. W. 

Miss C. M. Gaston, St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Nichols Avenue (beyond) Anacostia, 
Dee: 

Dr. Wm. A. Warfield, Freedman’s Hospital, 
4th and College Streets, N. W. 

(Continued on page 47) 





purchase of an article by the govern- 
ment for ordinary use is usually a divi- 
sion or section head in Washington or 
in the field service. The efficient con- 
duct of his work necessitates a special 
interest in the equipment with which 
he performs that work. It is quite 
natural, therefore, that his interest in the 
element of work efficiency involved in 
preliminary consideration of the type of 
equipment to be purchased should be 
a factor of importance in determining 
the general standards to be prescribed 
to govern the purchase. 

It is obviously impossible to list the 
types of products which are required by 
the many governmental agencies. Ref- 
erence to the names or organizations and 
officials mentioned at the end of this 
article will suggest the great variety of 
these requirements. It is only necessary 
to recall the ramifications of Federal 
agencies to appreciate that, in addition 
to such obviously necessary equipment 
as office appliances, stationery, furniture, 
and other articles needed in the daily 
routine administrative activities, there 
are literally thousands of other products 
on the purchasing records of those 
agencies. 

It is possible that many business men 
are not thoroughly familiar with the 
widely-scattered field services of the Fed- 
eral departments, commissions and other 
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units. To name only a few, there are 
the Lighthouse Service, the branches of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce; the numerous 
branches of the Navy and the War De- 
partments and of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment; the Indian Service, Forestry Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Mines and other Divi- 
sions of the Interior Department; the 
numerous field offices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the more recent 
field branches of the several recovery 
agencies. All of these offices, and many 
more, use equipment which is manufac- 
tured by private firms and it is a reason- 
able assumption that all of them are in- 
terested in obtaining equipment which 
will facilitate the efficient fuactioning of 
their work. 

It is believed that many firms have 
either over-looked the opportunities of 
selling their products to the government 
or have assumed that they are manufac- 
turing a product which is not among the 
requirements of the governments. In 
such cases careful study of this matter 
may open a new avenue of sales or, 
where no opportunities are found to 
exist, will at least satisfy the vigilant 
executive that he has overlooked no 
sales possibility which might furnish 
another outlet for his production. 
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Reciprocal treaties are named 
as most eftective means for 
expanding our foreign trade 


An international banker presents some facts and figures to demonstrate why 


“Splendid Isolation” is untenable if America is to hold its leadership 


By GUSTAVE RIEDLIN, Assistant Vice-President, Bank of America 
President, Foreign Trade Club of Southern California 


Any man could be justly proud to 
have it said of him—“He is a 
lu Good Neighbor.” Swift ocean 
liners, the trans-oceanic telephone, 
the radio and the airplane have made 
the world neighbors. Yet these neigh- 
bors, afraid of political entanglements, 
and perhaps rightly so, strive to become 
economically independent, one from the 
other. ‘Buy British” and “Buy Ameri- 
can” are slogans looking towards as plen- 
did isolation. High tariff walls and im- 
possible exchange restrictions obtain 
throughout the world. 

“Splendid isolation” does not work 
out. Furthermore, America cannot 
climb upward out of the depression and 
leave the rest of the world in the dol- 
drums. 

Let me quote from Hon. Daniel C. 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce: 

“I have thought frequently that if 
the business man concerned very largely 
with domestic commerce, were as well 
informed on foreign trade as the busi- 
ness man dealing largely with foreign 
trade is informed on domestic affairs, 
there would be far greater resourceful- 
ness in our nation in meeting and solv- 
ing our foreign trade problems. A bal- 
anced attitude toward such problems re- 
sults from balanced knowledge of con- 
ditions. 

“We have definitely reached a point 
in our economic progress,” said Mr. 
Roper, ‘when foreign trade and do- 
mestic business cannot be set apart as 
separate economic entities. There is no 
such thing as permanent national self- 
sufficiency for any country. Nature her- 
self has taken care to assure this condi- 
tion.” 
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Ex-President Herbert Hoover, who is 
also ex-Secretary of Commerce, stated 
that it might be possible for the United 
States to become economically independ- 
ent, but emphasized that it could do so 
only at a frightful cost and a lowering 
of the standard of living throughout the 
country. He estimated that upward of 
three million families in the United 
States derived their livelihood from 
foreign trade. 


Our Trade With The Orient 


Are we overlooking an impor- 
tant trade market in the Far 
East? This writer thinks with 
Theo. Roosevelt, that the Pacific 
Era is just at the Dawn. 


Let us consider a few facts and fig- 
ures: 

During the fifteen-year period from 
1919 to 1933, total exports from the 
United States amounted to upward of 
$68,000,000,000 and the imports to 
$51,500,000,000, a grand total of 
$120,000,000,000, or an average of 
$8,000,000,000 per year. 

These figures contain handsome prof- 
its for business, industry and agricul- 
ture. In fact, they touch every avenue 
of endeavor in this great country. But 
they do not include millions spent by 
tourists, visitors, immigrants, etc. 

It has been stated and much public- 
ity has been given to the fact that the 
exports of the United States represent 
only ten per cent of this country’s pro- 
duction. This is a true statement, as 
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far as it goes, but it is only part of the 
story. Of itself it is misleading,  giv- 
ing an entirely erroneous picture of 
what foreign trade means to this coun- 
try. 
While the United States does export 
only ten per cent of its total produc- 
tion, the percentage of export of cer- 
tain staple commodities and manu- 
factured products is many times that 
average. Approximately 55 per cent 
of the cotton grown in this country is 
exported ; 41 per cent of the copper pro- 
duced goes abroad; kerosene, 35 pet 
cent; lubricating oil, 31 per cent; to- 
bacco, 41 per cent; sewing machines and 
printing machinery, 30 per cent; cash 
registers and farm machinery, 23 per 
cent; typewriters, 42 per cent, annd mo- 
torcycles, 50 per cent. 

We must also realize the sectional 
production of certain commodities above 
listed and of many others. To large 
districts of the United States, foreign 
trade certainly is of vital importance 
when 55 per cent of the cotton grown 
must be exported and 41 per cent of 
copper produced and 41 per cent of to- 
bacco raised must likewise find a foreign 
market. 

It is significant that the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is one of the most 
ardent promoters of foreign trade. Un- 
doubtedly, he realizes that the ultimate 
solution of this country’s grave agricul- 
tural problems cannot be found through 
monetary manipulations, crop restric- 
tions and artificial boosting of prices, 
but rather to an opening up of the mar- 
kets of the world. 

A word as ‘to imports, which are as 
vitally important as exports in the 
scheme of this country’s well being: 

It is not necessary to mention rubber, 
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silk, tea, coffee, etc., which must be im- 
ported in huge quantities. But of 28 
important industrial minerals, the 
United States possesses and produces ex- 
portable quantities of only three, and 
has a sufficient quantity to meet this 
country’s own needs of but eight more. 
Nine minerals have to be imported in 
large amounts. Of the remaining eight, 
this country is almost entirely depend- 
ent on foreign production. 

The automobile you drive contains 
imported materials from eighteen coun- 
tries, while the electrical industry is 
wholly dependent upon seventeen for- 
eign countries for materials vital in the 
manufacture of electrical equipment. 
Thus, we may readily see that foreign 
trade is of crucial importance if we are 
to maintain the standard of living now 
enjoyed in this country. 

World trade, like domestic business, 
is largely a matter of available and 
proper credit. But this foreign trade 
credit depends upon somewhat different 
predications and conditions than credit 
extended in domestic trade. 

In the years following the World 
War, the United States had an over- 
abundance of capital and it was the 
trend of the times to give extended 
credit to impoverished Europe in financ- 
ing exports from this country. The 
United States satisfied the tremendous 
demand for raw materials, also supplied 
manufactured articles to the world, ar- 
ticles, which formerly had been of Euro- 
pean manufacture. 

The United States not only supplied 
the merchandise, but also the money, in 
the form of credit, to pay for the goods. 
It was a one-sided deal, for in extend- 
ing credit little, if any, thought was 
given to the paramount consideration— 

“What is the Plan of Liquidation ?” 

The United States is a creditor nation, 
exporting more than is imported. 
These international balances can be set- 
tled in three ways: 1. Gold. 
2. Loans. 3. Merchandise. With this 
country in control of the major portion 
of the world’s gold supply and holding 
billions of repudiated loans, merchan- 
dise remains the sole medium for the 
settlement of trade balances. 

Tariff barriers have made it impos- 
sible for foreign debtors to pay in mer- 
chandise, the only means they have left 
to effect settlements. 

This situation, combined with the 
depression, has had terrific effect on 
foreign trade. That of the United 
States declined from $10,000,000,000 in 
1929 to $2,500,000,000 in 1933. Ob- 
stacles to trade were imposed through- 
out the world. One tariff followed the 





Ex-President Hoover, while he was serving as Secretary of Commerce, said of 

“splendid isolation: It might be possible for the United States to become 

economically independent but it could do so only at a frightful cost and a 
lowering of the standards of living throughout the country. 


other. Quotas were imposed. Curren- 
cies depreciated and many nations, in 
order to conserve their own currency, 
were forced to adopt rigid exchange re- 
strictions. Exporters in this country 
could not get their money because of 
these restrictions. This was not the 
fault of the individual debtor who was 
not allowed to send his money out of 
the country. 

In his inaugural address, President 
Roosevelt dwelt upon the policy of a 
good neighbor. Since that time much 
has been done towards the restoration of 
foreign trade. Powers have been 
granted the President to negotiate recip- 
rocal trade treaties with foreign na- 
tions. Such treaties have been con- 
cluded with Cuba and Brazil and nego- 
tiations are going forward with a num- 
ber of other countries. Export and Im- 
port Banks have been established. Both 
the State Department and the Commerce 
Department have instructed their rep- 
resentatives abroad to make a complete 
survey and study as to merchandise and 
products which might well be imported 
into this country and not come in direct 
competition with domestic production. 
Seemingly, the Federal Government is 
keenly alive to the fact that foreign 
trade is a matter of reciprocity. 
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As international debts of the past and 
future exports can be paid, in the last 
analysis, in merchandise only, we must 
look to those countries where favorable 
conditions exist in this respect. 

Europe is heavily indebted to this 
country, and although it will continue 
to be a customer for certain products, it 
has to offer in return practically only 
manufactured goods. South America 
also is a debtor to the extent of several 
billion dollars, but here are found many 
raw materials which this country needs 
and can well import. Trade with coun- 
tries to the south will depend, more or 
less, upon the solution of foreign ex- 
change questions. The Orient, on the 
other hand, does not owe any consid- 
erable sum to this country. It produces 
a tremendous amount of raw materials 
not found in the United States, and it 
would seem logical that the future of 
foreign trade lies to the west. 

Some twenty years ago, Theodore 
Roosevelt said: 

“The Mediterranean Era died with 
the discovery of America. The Atlan- 
tic Era is now at the height of its de- 
velopment and must soon exhaust the 
resources at its command. The Pacific 
Era, destined to be the greatest of all, 
is just at the Dawn.” 
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Latin-American credit 
and collection survey 


The first quarter of 1935 opened 
with a generally continued improve- 
ly Ment in credit conditions and collec- 
tions in the twenty-one Latin Amer- 
ican markets. There is a further indica- 
tion of improved general business condi- 
tions within these countries and the sta- 
bilizing influence which has been in ef- 
fect for some time continues. During 
1934 with the exception of the third 
quarter the trend of credit conditions 
and collections usually was favorable 
and the new year continues this improved 
trend. 

This is the twenty-sixth continuous 
quarterly survey of credit conditions and 
collections in these markets, and during 
the time these surveys have been con- 
ducted we have seen the index of credit 
conditions and collections move from a 
situation where fair or poor credit con- 
ditions within these countries and slow 
collections were an exception downward 
through a period where good or fairly 
good credit conditions were an exception 
rather than the rule, and now we are 
going forward through the last eighteen 
months on a generally upward curve. 
Conditions, in most cases, have not as 
yet returned to their former situation 
but, nevertheless, considerable improve- 
ment has been generally sustained. 

The graphical charts indicate the in- 
dex of credit conditions and collections 
for the first quarter of this year and also 
for comparison run back over the four 
proceding quarters. These indices of 
credit conditions and collections are 
compiled upon the percentage of replies 
received from those who are actually en- 
gaged in current business relations with 
these various markets. 

In twelve of the twenty-one markets 
surveyed, an improvement is indicated 
beyond that shown in the closing quarter 
of last year. In most cases this improve- 
ment is of sizable proportions and was 
particularly noticeable in such countries 
as Argentina, Dominican Republic, Sal- 
vador and Honduras. In the eight 
countries where a decline from the po- 
sition in the closing quarter of last year 
is shown, this is especially noticeable in 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Bolivia and Colom- 
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@ by W. S. SWINGLE, Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Department 
and the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


bia. Some decline was indicated in 
credit conditions in Venezuela and a 
slight recession in Mexico, Guatemala, 
and Haiti. It should be remembered 
that the indices of credit conditions refer 
to conditions within the particular 
countries on commercial transactions and 
do not have any relation to the financial 
standing of any of the Governments or 
their action on bonded indebtedness, 
service obligations or transactions of this 
kind. 

Based on the index figures the general 
groupings would indicate that credit 
conditions in Mexico, Argentina, Puerto 
Rico and Brazil are considered good, fol- 
lowed by fairly good conditions in Peru, 
Panama, Venezuela, Cuba, Colombia 
and Haiti. In the Dominican Republic, 
Salvador, Chile, Guatemala and Costa 
Rica credit conditions are indicated as 
fair, and in Honduras, Ecuador, Uru- 
guay, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Bolivia 
the general classification would be poor 
Or very poor. 

Mexico continues to head the list and 
a number of countries, such as Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Colombia and others 
are experiencing a considerable improve- 
ment in business within the country and 
a resulting improvement in the general 
credit conditions within the markets. 


The question of exchange transfer 


still presents a problem but this has been 
considerably alleviated in recent months. 
With but few exceptions, even though 
there are exchange restrictions, payments 
for current transactions can be handled 
through the free market provided the 
buyer understands and agrees that set- 
tlement will be made at this relatively 
higher rate than the official rate. The 
credit risk is improving, and where the 
moral and financial responsibility of the 
customer is satisfactory, obligations are 
taken care of promptly, at least within 
the country, although in some cases they 
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may be subject to the difficulties of ex- 
change transfer. Individual buyers are 
generally strengthening their position 
and from the strictly credit point of 
view there has seldom been any serious 
difficulty. The responsible buyer con- 
tinues to take care of his obligations, 
and credit losses, as differentiated from 
exchange losses, are not excessive. 

In the survey of collections for the 
first quarter of this year, a further im- 
provement is noted, in many cases quite 
substantial. In twelve countries the col- 
lection index as compared with the clos- 
ing quarter of 1934 shows improvement. 
No change has been indicated in one 
case, and in eight countries where com- 
parative declines have taken place they 
are im most cases merely technical and 
do not affect the general rating of col- 
lections from that country. It should 
be understood that collections are con- 
sidered from the point of view of pay- 
ment by the debtor and do not take into 
consideration exchange delays or trans- 
fers of deposits of local currency where 
these have been made abroad or where 
the transfer of exchange is not a delay 
dependent upon the foreign buyer him- 
self. 

In seventeen of the twenty-one coun- 
tries covered, payments are of a nature 
to classify the general payment record 
as prompt or fairly prompt, and in only 
four countries, namely, Costa Rica, Par- 
aguay, Nicaragua and Bolivia, are pay- 
ments considered generally very slow. 
This, of course, is a general average and 
indicates the opinions of those doing 
business particularly on current transac- 
tions with these markets. There are a 
number of old obligations which have 
been tied up on account of lack of ex- 
change transfer or a decided drop in 
exchange rate which are still delayed, 
and the additional burden of high dol- 
lars in local currencies resulting in an 
automatic increase in import costs has 
called for some compromise settlements 
or brought about a slowness in meeting 
these obligations. Current business, 
however, where the method of payment 
is clearly understood and worked out, in 
most countries is satisfactory. 

In investigating the question of aver- 
age exchange delays, the comments on 
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Credit conditions in twenty-one 
Latin-American countries scaled on 
the basis of the credit condition in- 
dex figures which express mathe- 
matically the comb’ned opinions of 
individual reports on each country. 
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the countries most involved are as fol- 
lows: 

Argentina: Old transactions in many 
cases are very slow and frequently delays 
run from two to six months. Provided 
an import permit has been secured or 
arrangements made for liquidation 
through the free market, little delays are 
indicated on current transactions. 

Bolivia: Old transactions are indefi- 
nitely delayed, running from ten to 
twelve months, and current transactions 
are in many cases also delayed for sev- 
eral months. 

Brazil: On current business, at the 
free market, transactions are not being 
delayed, the official portion of the ex- 
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change on shipments prior to February 
still run from three to six months, and 
old transactions reported as high as 
twelve months. 

Chile: Current transactions in the free 
market are not delayed on account of 
exchange, but old accounts are delayed 
anywhere from two years or over unless 
cleared in the free market. 

Colombia: While some current ‘ac- 
counts indicate no delay, there are de- 
lays on account of exchange ranging 
from one to six months. 

Costa Rica: Delays anywhere from 
two to eight months, ranging chiefly 
from three to four months. Some cur- 
rent shipment with no delay. 

Ecuador: Old accounts are delayed 
two years Or more. Current accounts 
usually prompt, but some delays from 
one to two months. 

Honduras: Some delays, depending 
upon the merchandise, ranging from 
two to as high as ten months. 

Nicaragua: Delays ranging from two 
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to nine months, with the majority be- 
ing about six months. 

Paraguay: Long delays are indicated 
in a number of cases. 

Uruguay: Indefinite delays on old ac- 
counts and permits required for new 
business. 

Venezuela: Some delays, 
from one to two months. 

The further negotiations of trade 
agreements and the question of settle- 
ment of exchange may be looked for 
during the coming months. The back- 
ground of business in Latin America is 
improving. Some recessions in special 
cases may occur but American exporters 
can look toward the Latin American 
markets with greater optimism. 


ranging 


Collection conditions in twenty- 
one Latin-American countries at 
five different periods. The scale 
numbers are based on the percent- 
age of reports of prompt collections 
for each country in each survey. 
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The future of Pittsburgh 


@ An analysis of the factors that forecast continued importance for the city 
that will be host to the N. A. C. M’s 40th Annual Convention and Fifth 
Congress of Industry, June 17—21 inclusive. 


by GUY L. RALSTON, Financial Writer, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


commercial and industrial future 

than Pittsburgh. It would be folly 

to make such a broad statement 
without being prepared to back it up, 
which is exactly what we are prepared 
to do. 

Viewed from any angle the outlook 
is favorable, not for a mere morning- 
glory spurt or a flash-in-the-pan boom 
but for steady progress along business 
highways firmly founded upon basic 
economic facts and undeniable advan- 
tages of strategic location in the heart 
of. the nation’s richest producing and 
consuming area. As the country zooms 
upward -out of the depression, like an 
airplane leaving a landing field, the 
City of Steel, known everywhere as 
“The Workshop of the World,” will be 
found setting an example worthy of 
emulation by all her sister municipali- 
ties. 

Steel has been the life blood of Pitts- 
burgh for a century and a half, but of 
late years a widely diversified list of 
industries has come into the picture. So 
that now one finds here produced such 
a wide range of marketable products as 
can be equaled perhaps in no other spot 
on earth. While expansion of these 
pioneers in new fields had been held 
back during the last few lean years, now 
they are again forging ahead and liter- 
ally dozens of them have announced 
improvement programs the total cost of 
which will run into many millions of 
dollars. 

As straws which show how the 
thought winds are blowing in executive 
circles of the durable goods industries 
—regarded by many observers as essen- 
tially the backbone of any complete 
business recovery—the big steel cor- 
porations are turning loose a flood of 
capital improvement and equipment 
cash. Announcements lately made indi- 
cate clearly that the city at the Forks 
of the Ohio, known since Colonial days 


A city in America has a brighter 
we 
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as the “Gateway of the West,” will 
share largely in all of that. No finer 
vote of confidence in this city’s future 
could be asked even by the most 
skeptical. 

Pittsburgh’s share of the United 
States Steel Corporation’s $47,000,000 
new equipment program for 1935 is re- 
ported set at $15,000,000. This is ex- 
pected to provide, among other things, 
a 110-inch continuous plate mill at the 
Carnegie Steel Company’s Homestead 
Works and a new continuous hot strip 
mill at the same company’s Edgar 
Thomson Works in suburban Braddock. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion has awarded contracts for construc- 
tion of a new $4,500,000 blooming 
mill, which will replace an out-moded 
plant at the J. & L. Works in South 
Side, Pittsburgh. 

Soviet Russia came to Pittsburgh 
recently for the American standard 
of steel mill equipment and signed 
a contract for millions of dollars worth 
of machinery. The European country, 
represented by the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, placed an order with the 
United Engineering & Foundry Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh for a complete roll- 
er-bearing-equipped, electrically-driven 
steel rolling mill to be erected at the 
Zaporojstal Steel Works of the Soviet 
Union. 

This order, for more than $3,000,- 
000, is one of the largest of its kind 
ever placed in the United States for for- 
eign shipment. 

That mill will be similar in design 
to one which the United Engineering & 
Foundry is now constructing for the 
Ford Motor Company at River Riuge, 
Mich.,- which will be completed and 
shipped within 15 months. 

The same Pittsburgh company is now 
putting the finishing touches on produc- 
tion of a continuous strip mill being 
built for Carnegie Steel’s big plant at 
McDonald, near Youngstown, O. 
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Another indication that 1935 may be 
the greatest “building” year in the his- 
tory of the steel industry comes with an 
announcement that the Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Company of Pittsburgh has 
received an order from the Inland Steel 
Company for construction of new 
blooming mill equipment for that com- 
pany’s Chicago plant. This is the sec- 
ond large order for mill construction 
announced by the Pittsburgh firm with- 
in a week. 

Significant indeed is the fact that 
when Mackintosh-Hemphill received the 
‘‘go ahead” on a new blooming mill for 
Jones & Laughlin, a few days ago, that 
was only the second blooming mill to 
be ordered in the United States since 
1928. 

But it is not in steel alone, it is in 
virtually every one of the major and 
minor industries of the districts con- 
tiguous and tributary to Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh, which, strictly speaking, in- 
cludes only Allegheny county, that a 
marked and steady advance in activity 
has been noted for months past. All 
indications point to further gains, prob- 
ably continuing steadily over a long 
period to come. 

New enterprises launched here have 
become so common that they usually at- 
tract but little public interest, for which 
reason even some of the most alert 
Pittsburghers gasp with astonishment 
when the list showing the diversification 
of their city’s manufacturing interests is 
reeled off to them. Last week a newly 
formed company of Pittsburghers started 
construction of a new plant here to 
manufacture “dry ice.’ News of it was 
carried in items of only a few lines in 
the local newspapers, although a large 
capital investment was involved and the 
plant, which will be ready for opera- 
tion in April, is said to be the first of 
its peculiar type ever built in this 
country. 

Pittsburgh’s preeminence as a retail 
marketing center is widely recognized. 
In 1929, our last normal year to date, 
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“Editor and Publisher’’ said: 

“It is stated that department stores’ 
sales in Pittsburgh are, per capita, al- 
most double those of any other city in 
the world, and that such sales here are 
greater than those of Detroit and 
Buffalo combined.” 

Competent authorities, including H. 
W. Correll, Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce statistician, say it is a fair 
assumption that the relative position of 
the cities has not changed, although of 
course during the depression the tre- 
spective sales volumes have been va- 
riable. 

A business survey of the Tri-State 
district surrounding Pittsburgh, made 
last month by the Post-Gazette, the 
city’s only morning newspaper, showed 
a rapidly rising tide of activity in every 
part of this area and in all lines of trade 
and industry. Subsequent reports indi- 
cate this trend has been well main- 
tained. 

One of numerous examples of what 
keen corporation executives here really 
think right now is a statement by the 
Blaw-Knox Company, one of the big 
steel fabricating concerns, that prospects 
appear brighter for 1935. 

“The increase in industrial activities, 
particularly: in the heavy industries, has 
already been of substantial benefit to 
the company,” A. C. Lehman, presi- 
dent, says in a pamphlet report March 
1. “From indications of orders booked 
and prospects pending, it is expected 
that the company’s activities will ex- 
pand materially. The company oper- 
ated during 1934 under the sub-normal 
conditions which characterized the dura- 


ble goods industry.” 





In a public announcement of rate re- 
ductions for domestic and commercial 
consumers, the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, a leading utility serving Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh and nearby towns, 
says: 

“The difficulties of the depression 
have not shaken our confidence in the 
basic stability and ultimate recovery of 
this community, and now we are ac- 
tually optimistic about its future. 

“The immediate prospect of better 
business indicates a sustained upward 
trend which will benefit both our cus- 
tomers and our company.” 

Truly, unless all signs fail, Pitts- 
burgh is going to be right up among 
the leaders from now on. 

Five million dollars worth of busi- 
ness was dumped into the Pittsburgh 
district’s lap not so long ago, when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ordered electri- 
fication equipment costing $15,000,000. 
It was one of the largest equipment 
orders in railroading history, the first 
milestone in the general business re- 
sumption expected to follow the tur- 
moil of recent dismal days, and part of 
the P. R. R.’s delayed $77,000,000 im- 
provement program. 

Within 100 miles of Pittsburgh, the 
combined population is 5,595,464—and 
if you want to figure on the basis of 
one night’s ride from Pittsburgh you 
can multiply that total by a dozen or so. 

In that 100-mile radius, the industrial 
payroll in an average year is $1,352,- 
407,509. The value of manufac- 
tured products in an average year is 
$4,055,388,948. Total sales in wear- 
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ing apparel and department stores, fill- 
ing stations, garages, restaurants, food 
and confectionery stores and similar re- 
tail establishments in an average year 
amount to $1,981,840,000. All of 
these figures are from United States 
Census reports. 

Most everybody knows that Pitts- 
burgh, with an unsurpassed historical 
background and numbering George 
Washington as one of its founders, is 
situated most happily where the Ohio 
and Monongahela rivers unite to form 
La Belle Riviere, the beautiful Ohio. 
But some dwellers in remote parts may 
have yet to learn that the Ohio has a 
year-round navigable nine-foot channel 
for its entire length, about 900 miles, 
all the way to where it joins the Mis- 
sissippi at Cairo, Ill. Canalization of 
the Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo was 
completed by Uncle Sam in 1929, at a 
cost of more than $125,000,000. Thus 
Pittsburgh is at the head of one of the 
country’s greatest inland waterway sys- 
tems. 

Freight tonnage on the Monongahela 
in 1915 was 11,815,085. It reached a 
peak of 28,907,614 in 1929, dropped to 
9,399,465 in 1932, but rose to 12,539,- 
764 in, 1933, and is estimated to have 
exceeded that in 1934. Il traffic ex- 
perts know the Monongahela is one of 
the world’s greatest inland waterway 
carriers. All cost experts know the ad- 
vantages of cheap transportation. And 
anybody who has looked at the map 
must know that the Allegheny, Monon- 
gahela and Ohio, due to their geograph- 
ical location, are open to travel the year 
around—something that cannot be truth- 
fully said of some more highly pub- 
licized streams. 

Pittsburgh has plenty of railroads, 
too, and they carry plenty of passengers 
and freight. This district’s rail tonnage 
in 1915 was 157,467,887. It touched 
174,758,200 in 1923; 161,967,251 in 
1929; 58,485,248 in 1932, and 68,- 
693,970 in 1933. 

Five railroads enter Pittsburgh—the 
Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, and the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia. They bring 
51,449 persons into the downtown 
shopping district every 24 hours. Street 
and interurban cars bring over 100,000 
more in the same period. And, oh 
yes, we have autos. 

Pittsburgh’s aviation fields are known 
as Bettis, Rodgers, City—County, Pitts- 
burgh—Butler and Wilkinsburg. 

Total retail sales (Cont. on page 46) 
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Pittsburgh reports progress 


@ And in less than six weeks the gavel 
will fall to open the 40th Annual Convention 


and 5th Credit 


Congress. of 


Industry 


by BRACE BENNITT, Convention Director, 
Pittsburgh Convention, June 17 through 21 


the National Association of Credit 
Men, together with its Fifth Credit 
Congress of Industry and its an- 
nual National Business Show, convenes 


wy 40th Annual Convention of 
u 


in less than six weeks. The dates are 
June 17th through the 21st; the City is 
Pittsburgh. 
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For the second time in 19 years our 
good friends in the Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania are our hosts. 
Your Convention Director is glad to say 
that in all the years he has been han- 
dling Conventions, the prospects never 
have looked brighter than they do now 
foor a most outstanding Convention— 
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Sunset at "The Point" 


particularly valuable because of its 
strong program features but also very 
worthwhile for the fine entertainment 
features our hosts are providing. 

It is only natural that with our Con- 
vention in one of the great industrial 
centers of the world we should have 
particularly strong business sessions 
with outstanding representatives of the 
industries and professions. There will 
be in the program material of value, not 
only to the credit manager, but to the 
president, treasurer, and, in fact, all the 
executives of our member firms. 

While not minimizing the depression 
through which we have come and the 
difficulties facing us today, the Conven- 
tion program, nevertheless, is adopting 
an optimistic, forward-looking theme to 
be carried through the week. It is the 


q 
Prepare for PITTSBURGH! 


40th Annual N. A.C. M. Convention 
and Fifth Credit Congress of 
Industry—June 17 to 21 








intention of those arranging the pro- 
gram to send delegates to their desks 
looking forward rather than backward. 

The theme of the Convention will be 
presented in the opening address by 
Executive Manager Heimann on the 
subject “The Opportunities Ahead.” 
The present schedule calls for this same 
keynote to be treated by different in- 
dustrial and professional representatives 
from all angles. 

We cannot give you the names of the 
speakers at this early date, but we can 
teport that the program schedule now 
set up calls for an industrialist whom 
everybody knows and respects; a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary outstanding in his 
field; a political commentator second 


q 
Insure profits in 1935 with 
Credit Interchange Reports 


to none; a member of the Cabinet; a 
successful commercial banker; one of 
the leaders dealing with the country’s 
transportation problems; and a leading, 
perhaps the leading figure in the finan- 
cial and security field at present. 

This is the program in skeleton form 
as it stands at the time of writing. Add 
to this that most valuable day of the 
Convention, the Credit Congress of In- 
dustry, in which we meet in our respec- 
tive business and industrial Groups. 
Attendance at the business sessions of 
the Credit Congress has increased every 
year since its inception and, add once 
more, the fact that one session will be 
scheduled to go over our Association ac- 
tivities, our credit problems, and (to top 
it off) all these with ample arrangement 
for public forum and discussion. 

As for entertainment, it would take 


The famous Carnegie Museum 


the edge off your pleasurable anticipa- 
tion if the details were given now of 
the enjoyment that our Pittsburgh hosts 
are planning for us. As a matter of 
fact, the Convention Director refuses to 
divulge this information. 


q 


The National office has made a pre- 
liminary survey of expected attendance 
at the Convention, and everything 
points to the largest Convention attend- 
ance in many years. 

Pittsburgh is ready and waiting to be 
our host in June! Prepare for Pitts- 
burgh—June 17 to 21! 


q 
The Mt. Washington Incline 





By FRANK H. EICHLER 
San Francisco 


The great law-giver Solon of 
Athens used to say that to be law- 
lu abiding was the secret of prosperity. 
When asked how he proposed to 
make people respect the law he said: 

“Those who are uninjured by a crime 
must be trained to feel as much indigna- 
tion at it as those who are injured.” 

He taught the Athenians to get to- 
gether and hold indignation meetings 
when crimes were committed—to work 
themselves up into a passion of anger 
about them and to enforce honesty and 
public-spirited behavior by making 
death the alternative. 

Certainly the most cherished posses- 
sion of every self-respecting credit 
manager is his individual liberty—the 
Opportunity to express fully all those 
capacities which go to make up what 
we call personality. The credit execu- 
tive wants, above all, freedom to exer- 
cise his own peculiar judgment in the 
conduct of his credit office. He does 
not want other people to interfere 
vitally with that freedom. 

The practical-minded credit manager 
does, however, admit the necessity of 
such restrictions as will secure orderly 
processes whereby economic waste will 
be minimized and personal rights safe- 
guarded. 

And in this concession he admits the 
value of the principles underlying the 
establishment of Codes of Ethics— 
“rules of business conduct”—as security 
against the devastating attacks of un- 
economical and unscrupulous practices. 

Practical recognition of the efficacy of 
definite standards of conduct has long 
since been given by credit managers 
through the formulation and promulga- 
tuuon of a Code of Ethics for credit rela- 
tions, both internal and external. These 
standards have been re-affirmed as suc- 
cessive national conventions and are ex- 
pressed in detail under the caption: 


“Canons of Commercial Ethics" 


To formulate sound practices is one 
thing—to observe the rules is the other. 
Credit is so vital a part of daily com- 
merce that credit administration might, 
with reason, be classified as quasi-public 
in tenor and the position of credit 
manager consequently a fiduciary rela- 
tionship, having the characteristics and 
responsibilities of a public trust. 
Indiscriminations of members of the 
credit profession arouses public indigna- 
(Continued on column 3 page 21) 
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Ethics of 


Sixteen canons have been declared by 


CANON No. 1 
It is improper for a business man to 
participate with a lawyer in the doing 
of an act that would be improper and 
unprofessional for the lawyer to do. 


CANON No. 2 

It undermines the integrity of busi- 
ness for business men to support lawyers 
who indulge in unprofessional practices. 
The lawyer who will do wrong things 
for ONE business man injures ALL 
business men. He not only injures his 
profession, but he is a menace to the 
business community. 


CANON No. 3 

To punish and expose the guilty is 
one thing; to help the unfortunate but 
innocent debtor to rise is another; but 
both duties are equally important, for 
both duties make for a higher moral 
standard of action on the part of busi- 
ness men. 


CANON No. 4 

In times of trouble, the unfortunate 
business man has the right to appeal to 
his fellow business men for advice and 
assistance. Selfish interests must be 
subordinated in such a case, and all 
must cooperate to help. If the debtor's 
assets are to be administered, all credi- 
tors must join in cooperating. To fail 
in such a case is to fall below the best 
standards of commercial and association 
ethics. 


CANON No. 5 

The pledged word upon which an- 
other relies is sacred among business 
gentlemen. The order for a bill of 
goods upon which the seller relies is 
the pledged word of a business man. 
No gentleman in business, without a 
reason that should be satisfactory to the 
seller, may cancel an order. He would 
not.ask to be relieved of his obligation 
upon a note or check, and his contracts 
of purchase and sale should be equally 
binding. The technical defense that he 
has not bound himself in writing may 
avail him in the courts of law, but not 
of business ethics. 


CANON No. 6 
Terms of sale as a part of a contract 
touching both net and discount maturity, 
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are for buyer and seller alike binding 
and mutual, unless modified by previous 
or concurrent mutual agreement. 

No business gentlemen may, in the 
performance of his contracts, seek small 
or petty advantage, or throw the burden 
of a mistake in judgment upon another, 
but must keep his word as good as his 
bond, and when entering into a contract 
of sale faithfully observe the terms, and 
thus redeem the assumed promise. 


CANON No. 7 

It is always imprcper for one occupy- 
ing a fiduciary position to make a secret 
personal profit therefrom. A member 
of a creditors’ committee, for example, 
may not, without freely disclosing the 
fact, receive any compensation for his 
services, for such practices lead to secret 
preférences and tend to destroy the con- 
fidence of business men in each other. 
‘No man can serve two masters.” 


CANON No. 8 

The stability of commerce and credits 
rests upon honorable methods and prac- 
tices of business men in their relations 
with one another, and it is unethical for 
one creditor to obtain or seek to obtain 
a preference over other creditors of 
equal standing from the estate of an in- 
solvent debtor, for in so doing he takes, 
or endeavors to take, more than his just 
proportion of the estate and therefore 
what properly belongs to others. 


CANON No. 9 

Cooperation is unity of action, though 
not necessarily unity of thought. When 
the administration of an insolvent es- 
tate is undertaken by the creditors 
through friendly instrumentalities, or 
when, after critical investigation, cred- 
itors representing a large majority of the 
indebtedness advise the acceptance of a 
composition as representing a fair and 
just distribution of a debtor's assets, it 
is uncooperative and commercially un- 
ethical for a creditor to refuse the 
friendly instrument or the composition 
arbitrarily, and force thereby a form of 
administration that will be prejudicial 
and expensive to the interest of everyone 
concerned. 


CANON No. 10 
Our credit system is founded on prin- 
ciples, the underlying elements of which 
are cooperation and reciprocity in inter- 
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change. When ledger and credit infor- 
mation is sought and given in a spirit 
inspiring mutual confidence, a potent 
factor for safety in credit granting has 
been set at work. 

The interchange of ledger and credit 
information cannot fulfill its best and 
most important purposes unless guarded 
with equal sense of fairness and honesty 
by both the credit department thats asks 
for the information and the credit de- 
partment that furnishes it. 

Recognizing that the conferring of a 
benefit creates an obligation, recipro- 
city in the interchange of credit informa- 
tion is an indispensable foundation 
principle; and a credit department seek- 
ing information should reciprocate with 
a statement of its own experience in the 
expectation of getting the information 
sought; and a credit department of 
which information is sought should re- 
spond fairly and accurately because the 
fundamentals of credit interchange have 
been observed in the manner the re- 
quest was made of it. 

Failure to observe and defend this 
principle would tend to defeat the bind- 
ing together of credit grantors for skill- 
ful work—a vital principle of the credit 
system—and make the offending depart- 
ment guilty of an unfair and unethical 
act. 


CANON No. 11 

The foundation principle of our cred- 
it structure—cooperation—should domi- 
nate and control whenever the financial 
affairs of a debtor become insolvent or 
involved, that equality thereby may be 
assured to the creditors themselves and 
justice to the debtor. 

The control of any lesser principle 
produces waste, diffusion of effort and a 
sacrifice of interests, material and moral, 
with a separation of creditor and debtor 
that is offensive to the best laws of 
credit procedure. 

Cooperation and unity save, construct 
and prevent; therefore, individual action 
pursued regardless of other interests in 
such situations, whether secretly or 
openly expressed by either creditor or 

ebtor, is unwise and unethical. 


CANON No. 12 
The healthy expansion of commerce 
and credits, with due regard to the 
Preservation of their stability and health- 


fulness, demands an exact honesty in all 
of the methods and practices upon which 
they are founded. Advertising is an im- 
portant feature in business building; it 
should represent and never misrepresent ; 
it should win reliance and never cover 
deceit; it should be the true expression 
of the commodity or the service offered. 
It must be deemed, therefore, highly im- 
proper and unethical for advertisements 
to be so phrased or expressed as not to 
present real facts, and either directly or 
by implication to mislead or deceive. In 
this department the finest sense of hon- 
esty and fairness must be preserved, and 
the right relations of men with one an- 
other in commerce and credits clearly 
preserved. 


CANON No. 13 

Permanent success cannot be divorced 
from character. Character is indestruc- 
tible as a granite boulder, against which 
waves of circumstances beat in vain. 
Character does not cringe or falter be- 
fore difficulties. 

Character cannot 
under temptation. 

Character cannot withhold that which 
belongs to others, though secretiveness 
may not be difficult. 

Character is the guarantee of justice 
and fairness in all personal relations. 

Therefore, the debtor who does not 
redeem his credit to the point of exhaus- 
tion, who when embarrassed or insol- 
vent does not give to his creditors all 
that is theirs, who retains for himself 
something which is not his, is unethical 
and deficient in character, the most im- 
portant element of the credit relation. 


lie mor deceive 


CANON No. 14 

The use of credit in the processes of 
exchange demands utmost frankness of 
him who promises future value for 
present. value received. Our whole cred- 
it structure rests upon confidence on 
the part of the creditor and good faith 
on the part of the debtor. This deli- 
cate structure is seriously injured if the 
debtor disposes of the values received 
or their equivalent out of the ordinary 
and well-established courses Of business 
without some form of notice to those 
who have extended him credit. 

(Continued on column 1 page 22) 
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(Continued from column 1 page 20) 
tion. Public indignation acts with vigor 


but not with intelligence or discrimina- 
tion, and once aroused, goes beyond all 
reasonable bounds in its intensity. 
Furthermore, instead of being direct- 
ed against the offending member, it con- 
demns and punishes the profession at 
large. The general tendency is to uni- 


, versalize—as when a man says “The 


trouble with women is—’ when he 
means “The trouble with my wife is—” 

This is nowhere more apparent than 
in the social reactions toward certain 
well-defined groups, some of whose 
members have by their intemperate ac- 
tions brought their whole groups into 
disrepute. 

Therefore, it becomes not only a mat- 
ter of sturdy morality and personal de- 
cency but of economic salvation and 
professional policy that every credit 
executive take unto himself a fullshare 
of the responsibility for the effectiveness 
of our Code of Ethics. 

Every credit manager is in a real sense 
his “brother's keeper’ to the extent of 
being an example of the right mode of 
conduct and thereby indirectly admon- 
ishing his less conscientious fellow mem- 
bers. Too, everyone engaged in credit 
administration should be encouraged to 
enter our organization. Their experi- 
ence is necessary to the proper evalua- 
tion of the organization problems, and 
their conformity to the standards of 
conduct is necessary to its good name 
and the reputation of its members. 

In my opinion, nowhere does there 
exist a professional body whose mem- 
bers respond more quickly, willingly, or 
with greater zeal and earnestness than 
do the members of our Credit Associa- 
tion—giving freely of their personal 
time and talents to the common prob- 
lems of the organization and profession. 

I am confident this same conscientious 
enthusiasm will be applied that those 
approved standards of professional con- 
duct for credit personnel shall not be 
more hypocritical camouflage or a smoke 
screen of pious protestations and artful 
gestures behind which hides the quack 
credit administrator who wants to bask 
in the dignity and secure the emolu- 
ments, but does zot want to share in the 
responsibilities. 

Already much adverse criticism is 
abroad. We have merely to turn to our 
own magazine for a sample: 

Norman A. Baillie writing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT says: 

“Individualistic credit policy must 
bear its part of the responsibility for 
the depression.” (Continued on page 22) 
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“If all credit executives were equally 
honest and fair and if no one sought 
to take advantage of another, rules 
would not be necessary. But human 
nature is frail and selfish and the greed 
for business often overrides the desire 
for fair play. Those who are inclined 
to ‘chisel’ must be restrained, and the 
collective force of the industry must do 
the restraining.” 

Collective and positive action will 
stem the tide. We can and will render 
adverse criticism and restrictive legisla- 
tion unnecessary through so conducting 
ourselves as to deserve and inspire pub- 
lic confidence! 

You who believe “cooperation is not 
a sentiment but an economic necessity” 
—you who believe honesty, fairness and 
service are indeed “the best policy” and 
that the Golden Rule is a thoroughly 
practical instrument of social and es- 
pecially business conduct—shoulder to 
the wheel! 

By our individual adherence to Cred- 
it's Code of Ethics we shall go a long 
way toward relieving Commerce of those 
vicious forms of competition which re- 
sult in economic waste, social distress 
and damage to credit as a profession. 


Canons of 
4 Ethics 


(Continued from column 2 page 21) 
The sale, assignment or transfer of 


open accounts receivable without some 
form of publicity readily accessible to 
those who hold the obligation of the 
seller, assignor or transferrer constitutes 
a character of transaction perilous to the 
foundations of credit and therefore, un- 
ethical. 


CANON No. 15 

When in the exchange of commodi- 
ties for credit there is a promise, ex- 
pressed or implied, to give for imme- 
diate value received the equivalent at 
some ascertained time in the future, the 
contract should be faithfully executed. 
When unforseen disabilities occur for 
reasons beyond the debtor's control, it 
is mot proper for him to extend the 
terms arbitrarily or refuse to compen- 
sate his creditors for the accommoda- 
tion. Interest determined by the legal 
rate of the state of contract should be 
allowed for the extended time and a 
refusal to allow interest for the accom- 
modation violates the sanctity of the 
contract, is dangerous to the credit re- 
lation and therefore unethical. 


CANON No. 16 
The offer of a debtor to satisfy his 
debts at less than their face value con- 
stitutes a transaction in which extreme 
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Sane 


Even in the county fair circuits they have strict rules for “hoss racing.” 
Those who disobey these rules are “ruled off the tracks." Why not the 
same penalties for business? 


candor and honesty must control. A 
composition that does not represent the 
utmost ability of the debtor to pay is 
dishonest. Any secret arrangement where- 
by a creditor receives a larger sum 
proportionately than is received by other 
creditors of equal standing is a reprehen- 
sible and unfair conspiracy. 

In the entire field of credit confidence 
no transaction demands higher ethical 
standards, entirely devoid of unfair and 
dishonest practices, where the creditors 
should exercise the greatest diligence, 
than when a debtor seeks by composition 
to be relieved of the payment’ of any 
portion of his fairly contracted debts. 


Bureaucracy ahead? 

“It has long become apparent that no 
abstract formula other than the public 
convenience and welfare at a given time 
can determine the proper scope of gov- 
ernmental activities. The liberty of in- 
dividuals in our Anglo-Saxon tradition 
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means not immunity from government, 
but liberty under law, and law means re- 
straint for the common welfare. Under 
the increasingly congested and interde- 
pendent conditions of modern living, 
new governmental restrictions are being 
continually introduced, often in substi- 
tution for older forms of restriction 
which have become obsolete and are 
abandoned. We are not permitted to 
operate motor vehicles on the highways 
without an examination to determine 
competency. We are not permitted to 
sell milk or meat without an inspection 
to determine its purity and fitness for 
human consumption. We are not pef- 
mitted to erect buildings without 4 
permit and inspection to determine their 
safety. Will anyone claim that such re- 
strictions are an invasion of liberty in 
any real sense, or in any sense that men 
have fought for? Will anyone claim 
that we would be better off without 
them ?” —John Dickinson 
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This month’s collection letter: 


Submitted for the approval of our readers by 


W. C. NORTH, Credit Manager, Breyer Ice Cream Co., 
Newark, N. J.- 





Mr. Dealer: 


Our Sales Department has told you of the many merits of BREYERS ICE 
CREAM and rightly so, for BREYER is synonymous with quality. 


Now our Credit Department wants you to know that it too occupies an 
enviable position of merit. In the Credit and Financial World an account with 


BREYERS means an A-| Credit Rating. 


We occupy this position because we have exerted the utmost care in 
approving our charge accounts and because we insist upon the rigid mainte- 
nance of credit terms. 





We know that you are proud to have an account with us, as we are proud 
to have your name on our books. 


Let's keep this picture one of mutual Pride, for mutual Good Will is essen- 
tial to mutual Profits. 


Your statement is enclosed herewith. May we have a check? 


Very truly yours, © 
























Mr. Dealer: Dear Dealer: 
You've heard the good news: "BREYERS Our advertising and merchandising cam- 
ame, AWARDED THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING paign is well underway and we are happy 
- SEAL OF APPROVAL." And now our to report business has increased. Not 
nder Company has inaugurated a spectacular merely a seasonable increase but some- 
rde- advertising program to tell the public of thing more. 
ing, this accomplishment. Collections are better too, and that's 
eing You know, Mr. Dealer, such achieve- important for, as a business man you know, 
bsti- ments are the result of Quality—Quality in it's no sale until the cash is received. 
tion merchandise and Quality in management. To be an enduring improvement, sales 
are As we are careful in the selection of ingredients and collections must parallel. That is the 
d to for our product, so are we careful in the selec- basis of sound business. And to foster your 
ways ao i Raa te ila a business and ours along sound business Ines 
mine The BREYER PLEDGE OF PURITY now _ Shall ever be our concern. 
d to backed by the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING For your effort, Mr. Dealer, 
ction SEAL OF APPROVAL, will unquestionably WE THANK YOU. 
s for increase your sales and that's our aim. Our 
per- business is a reflection of your business— 
2 may we both prosper. 
their . . 
h re- 
77 Credit and Financial Management of any type; the one important require- ter efforts, there should be reliance on 
_ is desirous of receiving successful ment being that they have proven suc- Credit Interchange reports. With Credit 
ante Wi collection letters from its readers. cessful in actual credit department Interchange reports before you on each 
thout One of these is published each operations. of your accounts, you will attain maxi- 
on month. The letters presented may be Supplementary to your collection let- mum effectiveness in using the collec- 
einai ee a ee 
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Score sheet of collection and sales conditions 


Collections 


Birminghan. 
Phoenix 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Lewiston 
Chicago 
Peoria 
Springfield 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
South Bend 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Wichita 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Springfield 
Worcester 

' Detroit 
Grand Rapids 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 


Great Falls 
Helena 
Omaha 
Newark 
Albany 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Jamestown 
New York 
Rochester 
Charlotte 
Grand Forks 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Portland 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Harrisburg 
Providence 
Sioux Falls 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 

El Paso 
Houston 
Waco 

Salt Lake City 
Bristol 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Billingham 
Seattle 


Jackson Fair 
Kalamazoo Fair 
Duluth Fair 
Milwaukee Good 
Minneapolis _ Fair 
St. Paul Fair 
Kansas City Fair 
St. Joseph Fair 
St. Louis Fair 


Collection and sales comments: 


In Birmingham collections still run 
good in the majority, being fair in 

the metropolitan area of Birming- 
ham. The agricultural district is 
good. Their sales are reported to be 
holding up fairly well, in the majority 
of cases, better than at the same time 
last year. . . . In Jacksonville, Florida, 
both the sales and collections for the 
first quarter of 1935 are substantially 
off, as compared with the first quarter 
of 1934. . . . Louisville, Ky., declares 
that the retail stores report better Spring 
and pre-Easter sales. . . . Springfield, 
Mass., says business improvement is 
being held up by restriction of credit. 
Big wholesalers are granting accounts 
accommodation of about $15.00, com- 
pared with $50.00 a little while ago, 
and being so nervous that they insist 
on payment of every little account be- 
fore another $15.00 or so is granted. 
Where sales were, perhaps, averaging 
$70.00, they now average in compari- 
son $17.00 or so. Wholesalers look 
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Spokane 
Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Huntington 
Wheeling 
Green Bay 
Oshkosh 


with askance if a retailer orders $30.00 
or $50.00 more than he usually has dur- 
ing the past two or three years. The 
retailer requires goods to increase his 
volume. He is paying his monthly ac- 
counts, but if those from whom he 
usually buys and who know he pays his 
accounts get scared, if he sees fit to 


Summary 


‘This month: 


Collections: Sales: 
Good 16 Good 12 
Fair 67 Fair 70 
Slow 8 Slow : 


Last month: 
Collections: Sales: 
Good 30 Good 17 
Fair 7I Fair 78 
Slow 14 Slow 12 


stock up owing to demand, what is he 
to do? As a result retailers are going 
into co-operative chains and buying 
cheaper elsewhere in a co-operative way. 
. . . Detroit has observed no noticeable 
change in the status of collections in 
that area. On current business, collec- 
tions continue to be good. As employ- 
ment increases, naturally, payments are 
being made on old indebtedness. The 
automobile factories continue with a fair 
degree of activity, although are not quite 
sO great as was discerned in the’ early 
part of the year. Sales possibly have 
fallen off a bit but continue at a fair 
level considering every present circum- 
stance of business. . . . St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, declares that sales are slightly off 
in comparison to 1934. The state 
moratorium continues to delay refinan- 
cing and the uncertainty of what Wash- 
ington may do also is interfering with 
progress. However, the outlook for the 
end of the year is very promising, as 
moisture condition for planting is much 
improved, and it is estimated that there 
will be an increase in acreage planted. 








ACCOUNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 


TYPEWRITERS 


WRITES CIPHERS 
AUTOMATICALLY 


@ There is no cipher key on a Burroughs. 
All Burroughs Adding Machines write 
ciphers automatically. Since business 
figures involve so many ciphers, a large 
percentage of the work is done on a 
Burroughs without touching a key. 


ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS MOTIONS 


@ To subtract, touch the minus bar. To 
add, touch the plus bar. To correct a 
wrong key depression in any column, 
touch the right key in that column. To 
take a total, touch the fofal key. It's 
just that simple, fast and easy. 


PERMITS MANY 
SHORT-CUTS 


@ Burroughs’ keyboard is built for speed. 
Two or more keys and the motor bar can 
be depressed at one time. This often 
permits adding or subtracting an entire 
amount by a single stroke, 


This new Burroughs is so fast, simple 
and easy to operate—it offers so 
many time and money saving 
advantages—you will surely want 
to see it demonstrated on your 
own work. Call the local Burroughs 
office today, or write direct for 
illustrated, descriptive folder. 


BurrouGcus AppinG MAcHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CORRECT-POSTURE CHAIRS 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 











Clear the Decks! 


uf How can a business 

ee organization “ZO into 
action” on Spring bus- 
iness if the decks are 
congested ¢ 


























Past due Accounts Receivables hamper 
your handling of new business. 






















































































‘Tram Your Guns on 
the Important Targets 











Pate 
mess Clear that deck of the accounts that 


cause you trouble and needless waste motion. 











Send your business to the 


COLLECTION BUREAUS 


affliated with 

















National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


























@ Self-help 

Thirteen self-help associations, with 
722 members, were in operations in the 
District of Columbia at the beginning 
of February, 1935. These groups, 
formed among the unemployed, have 
been engaged in various activities. Hun- 
dreds of articles of clothing, etc., have 
been made by the women’s sections, 
using materials obtained from the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation. Eight 
of the 13 groups, with nearly 70 per- 
cent of the total membership, are com- 
posed of Negroes; among these are 
some of the most active and resourceful 
of all the groups. 


Durable-producers 
y goods hard-hit 


The study, entitled “Corporate Earn- 
ing Power in the Current Depression,” 
has been made by Prof. W. L. Crum on 
the basis of corporate income tax returns 
covering the years from 1919 through 
1933 for the major industrial divisions, 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction, trade, and service, and for 
various groups and subgroups, such as 
foods, textiles, chemicals, metals, lum- 
ber, iron and steel, motor vehicles, 
canned products, sugar, petroleum, cot- 
ton goods, coal, retail and wholesale 
trade, and so on, “Domestic Commerce” 
reports. 

For all these the measure used is the 
ratio of net income, as defined for tax 
purposes (less taxes), to gross income. 
This profit ratio for all corporations com- 
bined, following wide fluctuations in 
1919 and 1921, moved fairly steadily 
from 1922 throughout the entire period 
of sustained propserity to 1929. In the 
ensuing depression there were successive 
violent reductions in this profit ratio. 
For the composite list of corporations 
studied, profits went to zero in 1930, 
and by 1932 the ratio was below —5. 
The preliminary figures for 1933 indi- 
cated a vigorous recovery from the low 
point of 1932, but the profit ratio for 
all corporations combined still remained 
below zero. 

The record for the individual indus- 
trial divisions revealed a striking diver- 
sity at various points, and further 
differences were found not only among 
the principal manufacture groups but 
also among some of the subdivisions of 
these groups. Corporate earnings in the 
food, tobacco, printing, and chemical 
industries, for instance, remained con- 
siderably more favorable (Cont.onp.45) 
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What do YOU Think? 


Send us your opinions in this “straw” vote 


LEGISLATIVE SECTION 


QUESTION I 


Do you favor continuation of the 


N.R.A.? (Check 1.) 


FORO ee meee eeeeeeeeeeeeaes 


Cee eee eee eeereeese 


POORER HOO E REET EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEeeeee® 


eee eee eee err ree ere eer eres 


QUESTION II 
After 2 years experience, do you 


favor continuance of the “price-fixing” 
sections of the codes? 


ere eee eee eee eee errr rr rere rere Tees 


Pere eee eee ee ee errr er errr eee eee 


QUESTION III 


Would you vote for the proposed 
holding company bill ? 


PPP Pee eee eee eer ere err eee reer? 


eee eee eee eee eee reer ee ere ee reer 


QUESTION IV 


Would you vote for the proposed 
banking bill? 


ere ee eee eee eee reer reer ree er eee 


QUESTION V 


Do you favor continuance of present 
processing taxes? 


BUSINESS SECTION 
QUESTION VI 


Are your firm’s inventories NOW 
above the 5 year depression average? 
(The 5 years broadly include from 
January, 1930 to January, 1935.) 


A. Above 
B. Below 


QuEsTIon VII 


How do your firm’s operating profits 
in the first 4 months of 1935 compare 
with the same period last year? 


A. Above 


QuEsTION VIII 


What is the average percent of your 
firm’s 1935 activity compared to the 
same period in 1933? 


A. Higher % 


eee eee eT eee eee eT eee eee eee ee ee reer /C 
Be I dies iicesinanticiiiotbnennitinnis % 
Get itathih eet e ae % 


QUESTION IX 


What is the average percent of your 
firm’s 1935 activity compared to the 
same period in 1929? 


FE crccevinnerpmennbisiiincp % 
OO I casa isseshiscahcsenlasniiaseiseoiai % 
Be IE scniteneinincte % 


QUESTION X 


Do you find wholesale collections, 
compared with the same period in 1934, 
to be more favorable this year? 


A. Easier 
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The first burlesque 
show was a Greek 
comedy called “The 
Battle of the Frogs 

and the Mice”. It 
burlesqued the pompous 
citizen and made much 
of the man-in-the- 
street, the mice. The 
show was, of course, 
full of frogs, known 
better for their limbs 
than their voices, and 
this fact may be the 
real reason why there 
is so little need for 

plot in a musical comedy. 
There is also the 
burlesque type of story 
such as the one about 
the suppliant for the 
job of night watchman, 
who, when asked what 
his qualifications 

were, replied hopefully 
that he was a very — 


light sleeper. 


Of course, none of this 
is applicable to our 
representatives. They’re 
always wide awake and 
anxious, as well as 


competent, to please. 


The Connecticut 


Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Cash Capital. ae $2,000,000.00 
Net Surp‘us.. 11,013,713.79 
ica lieth _19,130,425.82 
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Paging the 


new books 


Reviews of the im- 
portant books on business, 
to aid executives whose 
reading hours are limited. 


This month's 
y, business book 


A PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE AND RELIEF 
IN THE U. S. By A. H. Hansen, 
M. G. Murray, R. A. Stevenson, and 
B. M. Stewart. University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. $2.50. 
With the current discussion of unem- 

ployment insurance entering the stage of 
lively debate, because of the introduc- 
tion of such panaceas as Mr. Town- 
send’s and Senator Long’s, this publica- 
tion serves an excellent purpose. It 
brings us an impassioned, reliable study 
of the subject. Of its four authors, 
three have direct, practical experience 
with the problems of unemployment 
while Dr. Hansen has been recognized 
as an economic writer of the first rank 
ever since his ‘Economic Stabilizations 
in an Unbalanced World,” published 
some three years ago and reviewed in 
this department. 

As its title implies, this presents the 
fundamentals of a program for this 
country. It favors the plan of the Ohio 
Commission as opposed to the Wiscon- 
sin plan (state pools of funds rather 
than separate plant reserves), considers 
the inter-relationships of insurance and 
relief, the roles of the federal and state 
governments, problems of fund invest- 
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ments besides thorough consideration of 
details too numerous to list here. Less 
than 200 pages in size, it provides a 
clear, well-balanced analysis. —P. H. 


Presenting the 
possibility of plenty 
THE CHART OF PLENTY. By Har- 

old Loeb. The Viking Press, N. Y. 

$2.50. 

From Washington, D. C., in recent 
months, there has emanated a remarkable 
series of books on our capacity to pro- 
duce and consume, prepared by the staff 
members of the Brookings Institution. 
They have tended to give the impression 
that in 1929, for instance, we could not 
have produced a much greater amount of 
goods than we actually did; accordingly, 
the “age of plenty” advocates have been 
partially discredited as being prema- 
ture and over-optimistic in their state- 
ments. 

The climax of the “age of plenty” 
group was reached by the Technocrats of 
yesteryear. Out of favor though they 
may be today, they did set many to think- 
ing about the possibilities, if not the 
probabilities, of an “‘age of plenty.” 

One of the saner voices in the Techno- 
cratic movement was that of Harold 
Loeb. In this new book he and his asso- 
ciates, through the recently conducted 
National Survey of Potential Plant Ca- 
pacity, have looked at the economic scene 
from the viewpoint of engineers. Their 
findings reveal the actual possibility of 
American industry supplying all of us, 
with the 1929 production facilities, of 
goods and services valued at over $4000. 
per year at the 1929 price average. 

The survey was based on a study of 
actual and potential productive factors. 
It is neither pro or con as regards the 
profit system, looking only at our indus- 
trial set-up from a “use” rather than a 
“profit” viewpoint. 

In a large chart, included with book, 
is a clear summary of the survey’s statis- 
tical finding that admirably supplements 
the text. This study of “industrial non- 
production” is an intriguing affair, 
worthy of any American business man’s 
consideration. —P. H. 


Money today 
and tomorrow 
THE FUTURE OF MONETARY 
POLICY. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y. $4.00. 
This is by far the most lucid work on 
money that has been reviewed on this 
page in the past five years. Contrary 
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to general opinion, a book on money need 
not be dry-as-dust and here that point is 
proven. What makes this work more 
remarkable is the fact that several 
economists, not one, worked on the de- 
velopment of “The Future of Monetary 
Policy ;” yet the result is a pointed, clear- 
ly understandable tome, which is rarely 
the case in a collaborative effort. 

You'll get your money’s worth if you 
read only the summaries at the end of 
the three sections on “Problems of poli- 
cy,” “Monetary Policy and Production,” 
and “Monetary Policy in the Inter- 
national Sphere.” Actually, if you read 
the summaries first, there will be little, 
if anything, that will be able to keep you 
from the other chapters. If you're in- 
terested in money’s role today and to- 
morrow, here’s your book. —P. H. 


International 
view of credit 


CREDIT AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. By Barnard Ellinger. Mac- 
millan & Company, N. Y. $3.00. 
This book is full of interesting in- 

struction and is concerned with the 
world’s international trade in commodi- 
ties and describes how these commodities 
are carried round the world on an end- 
less belt of credit. 

In order to give life to the transac- 
tions, names have been given to all the 
people who produce and handle the va- 
rious commodities described. The book 
is very practical and in many cases ex- 
amples of actual credit instruments 
which are used in daily practice are 
shown. These credit instruments are ex- 
plained from the business standpoint 
and not from the legal or banking point 
of view. 

One of the important points that the 
book brings out is the fact that interna- 
tional trade is carried on between in- 
dividuals and not between nations. The 
author also points out the various dislo- 
cations which can be caused in the 
world’s economy by changes in the 
habits of people or in the wants which 
they desire to satisfy. 

The use of credit in helping in the 
producing and moving of commodities 
is carefully analyzed and as a source of 
intelligent information for the business 
man who wants to understand some- 
thing of the reality behind the various 
documents he has to handle in the 
course of daily business routine, this 
book will be found especially helpful. 

—K. H. C. 


Insure profits in 1935 with 
Credit Interchange Reports 
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STRAIGHT FURROW 


CROSS the field of insurance The Maryland, since it was founded in 
1898, has plowed a straight furrow with these two business tenets: 


A policy sold on an unsound basis or to anyone who 
does not need protection, does the customer a wrong. 
The Maryland will not seek under any circumstances 
to escape payment of a fair and just claim. 


Ten thousand agents of The Maryland are putting their hands to the plow to 
turn a straight furrow. 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES G. BLAINE, President, Midland Ma- 
rine Trust Company, New York 

FRED G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, Baltimore 

HOWARD BRUCE, Chairman of the Board 
and President, Baltimore National Bank 

JAMES BRUCE, Vice-President, National 
Dairy Products Corporation, New York 

WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman of the 


Board, Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President 

JOHN B.FORD, JR.,Vice-President, Michigan 
Alkali Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 

DOUGLAS GORMAN, President, Cumber- 
land Coal Company, Baltimore 

LEON E. GREENBAUM, Attorney-at-Law, 
Baltimore 

HENRY G. HILKEN, A. Schumacher & Com- 
pany, Steamship Agents, Baltimore 

WALTER HOPKINS, Director, First National 
Bank, Baltimore 

HOWARD W. JACKSON, Mayor of Baltimore 


JAMES M. KEMPER, President, Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


THEODORE F. KRUG, Retired Merchant, 
Baltimore 


FRANCIS M.LAW, President, First National 
Bank, Houston, Texas 


ELLERY W.MANN, President, Zonite Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York 

ROBERT G.MERRICK, President, Equitable 
Trust Company, Baltimore 


EDGAR G. MILLER, JR., Attorney-at-Law, 
Baltimore 


ALBERT C. RITCHIE, Attorney-at-Law, 
Baltimore 


EDWARD L. ROBINSON, President, Eutaw 
Savings Bank, Baltimore 


JAMES D. ROBINSON, Executive Vice-Pres- 
dent, First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

JOHN K. SHAW, President, Century Coal 
Company, Baltimore 

J. K. VOSHELL, Manager, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Baltimore 


FRANK O. WATTS, Chairman of the Board, 
First National Bank, St Louis, Mo. 


LOUIS S. ZIMMERMAN, Vice-President, 
Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore 


RYLAND 
COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS 
President 
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“BRING THOSE PIECES 
UP HERE AND LET'S 
FINISH UPA REAL 
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“WONDER WHAT 
THIS PICTURE.IS ? 


Everyone with information on a Debtor must co- 
operate if a completely accurate appraisal of his 
buying and paying habits is to be made. 

Creditors will serve their own best interests by co- 
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operating through a creditor-owned, credilor-con- 
trolled, cost-operated clearance system that gives 
creditors, in all markets and industries, all the in- 
formation available on each Debtor. 


There is only one such System 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 


National Association of Credit Men °« ° 
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A Section Devoted to Association Affairs 





Why Be A Mule? 
Join The Zebras! 
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40th Annual Convention 
Pittsburgh June 17-21 








Bermuda Cruise 
Is Added Lure 
For Chicagoans 


To Spend Week Fol- 
lowing Convention 
In Ocean Trip 





Chicago.— "On to Bermuda” is 
the slogan of the large number of 
credit executives and their families 
now making reservations on the spe- 
cial convention train which will pull 
out of Grand Central station in Chi- 
cago on Sunday, June 16. Secretary 
J. F. O'Keefe indicated late in April 
that it might be necessary to run the 
train in two or more sections, judg- 
ing from the large number of in- 
quiries being received about the 
Chicago Special to the Pittsburgh 
convention, June 17 to 21. 


On Friday afternoon, June 21, the 
Chicago party will go on to New 
York. After a morning spent in 
sight-seeing the party will sail at 
3 P. M. on a seven day’s cruise to 
Bermuda and return. 


The cost of the entire trip from 
Chicago to Pittsburgh, on to New 
York, the cruise to Bermuda and 
back to Chicago is $169. This fig- 
ure includes all costs from the time 
the train leaves the B. & O. station 
in Chicago until the porter shouts 
“All-out!” upon the return to Chi- 
cago with the exception of meals at 
Pittsburgh. 


Chicago delegates who went to 
the Los Angeles convention on the 
special train directed by Secretary 
O'Keefe, were among the first to 
register for the Pittsburgh-Bermuda 
special. They point out that all of 
the worries of travel are eliminated 
under the O'Keefe method for tak- 
ing care of all details such as room 
and berth assignments, baggage 
transfer, etc. 


The return trip from New York 
to Chicago, after the Bermuda cruise, 
is to be made by way of the 
Michigan Central with several hours 
stop on the Canadian side, where 
the location of the railway tracks 
makes possible a long to be remem- 
bered view of the Niagara Falls by 
daylight and again when illuminated 
at night. Dinner will be served at 
the General Brock hotel at Niagara. 


Duncan Is Named 
Credit Chief of 
Natl. Distillers 


Louisville—L. D. Duncan, for- 
merly Credit Manager of the Amer- 
ican Medicinal Spirits Company, has 
been called to New York City, 
where he is in charge of credits for 
the National Distillers’ Products Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Duncan has been most active 
in the affairs of the Louisville As- 
sociation, having served as president 
of that organization during 1932 and 
1933, and when called to New York 
was on the local directorate and was 
membership chairman. Mr. Duncan 
carries with him to his new posi- 
tion, the sincere good wishes of the 
entire Louisville credit fraternity. 





Barnett Heads Charlotte 

Charlotte—C. J. Barnett, the 
Grinnell Company, Charlotte, on 
assuming the presidency of the 
Carolina Association of Credit Men, 
announced an active membership 
campaign which will have as its ob- 
jective an expansion of the activities 
of the association work to reach 
every eligible manufacturer, whole- 
saler and banker in the Carolinas. 
Plans also were started to have a 
full quota of delegates attend the 
N.A.C.M. convention in Pittsburgh 
in June. 


ALL TIME RECORD? 





F. R. LANDAU 


He obtained 80 new members for 
NYCMA. His New York friends say 
this is an all-time record. Who can 
show a better one? 


R. B. McFadden Honored 


Oklahoma City.—R. B. McFadden, 
who for the past five years has 
served as credit manager for the 
Alexander Drug Co., of this city, 
has been elected treasurer of that 
corporation. Mr. McFadden is a di- 
rector of the Oklahoma Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association. The Alex- 
ander Drug Co. is one of the largest 
distributors in Oklahoma. 





New Public Works Law In Alabama 





Birmingham.—Enactment of a new 
law relating to bonds of contractors 
on public works is one of the ac- 
complishments of the Birmingham 


Credit Men’s Association. The bill 
has just been signed by the governor 
and is now in operation as a pro- 
tection to those providing materials 
and supplies on public contracts in 
Alabama. 

The new law requires a bond of 
50 percent of the contract for the 
protection of those selling to con- 
tractors. It also makes it necessary 
to prove only that the material or 
labor was supplied for the particular 
job covered by the bond. Creditors 
need not join with others in filing 
suits under this new law and may 


file such suits after giving 45-day 
notice to the contractor and the 
bonding company. 


The contractor is compelled to 
give 30-day notice that he has com- 
pleted his work and that final set- 
tlement with the public authority 
will be made upon a specified date. 
This provision gives creditors notice 
so they may file claims before settle- 
ment is made with the contractor. 


D. W. Strickland, Credit Man- 
ager, The Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, and a member of the 
National Legislative Committee, was 
one of the leaders in obtaining the 
adoption of this new bond law in 
Alabama. 


Close Contest 
in Drive for 
NewMembers 


Francis R. Landau 
Sets Fast Pace for 
New Yorkers With 
80 New Names 
Credited to Him in 
Year 





Before this issue of the magazine 
is published, the annual contest for 
honors in the campaign to advance 
the membership of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men will be 
closed. The rules of these annual 
tilts among the affiliated associations 
provides for a final check up of the 
records on April 30 as the new fiscal 
year of our organization starts on 
May 1. The annual award of the 
big silver trophy to the association 
making the largest gain in member- 
ship on a percentage basis is one of 
the high spots of the national con- 
vention. 


New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion is making a strong bid for this 
honor this year. This association is 
by a considerable margin the largest 
of the 127 now affiliated in the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. So 
its bid for the membership trophy on 
a percentage basis is of particular 
significance. In the April issue of 
Credit Executive appears a list of 
84 names of New York members 
who have secured one or more new 
members for the New York asso- 
ciation since July 1, 1934. There 
were 45 of this total of 84 who 
obtained one member; 11 obtained 
two new members; 6 secured three 
new members. Two registered in 
each class for 5, 7 and 9 new mem- 
bers each; one obtained six and 
other individuals were each cred- 
ited with 10, 12, 13, 14, 25, 30, 
35 and 38 members. One man, 
Francis R. Landau, single-handed, 
has been credited with obtaining 
80 new members during the year. 
Certainly Mr. Landau wins the in- 
dividual honors for all time and all 
places. (If we are wrong, let us 
hear from some of the old-timers 
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who can recall a better individual 
record.) 


Chicago.—Five women credit ex- 
ecutives, members of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, are now 
designated as “Zebrettes.” Refer- 
ence to the “Zebratution” brings 
the information that a “Zebrette’’ is 
a female Zebra. Your correspond- 
ent has not been able to learn the 
real reason for the insistence on the 
part of so many Chicago women 
credit executives for admission to 
ROZ, but we have a faint suspicion 
that it was because of the appeal 
of those very attractive Zebra hats. 
The ladies thought these hats “just 
too cute” and immediately pro- 
ceeded to earn the right to wear 
them, 


Secretary Jeff O'Keefe, who is 
quite proud of the fact that his 
Zebra herd now numbers more 
than 50, has proposed to President 
Fred Roth of N.A.C.M. that a 
Zebra Parade be staged as a part of 
the festivities at the national conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh on June 17 to 21. 
The Chicago party coming to the 
convention and on to Bermuda will 


be composed for the most part of 
Zebras. 


The activities of the Zebras in the 
Chicago association resulted in ob- 
taining 86 new members out of a 
total of 125 announced on April 1. 
Jeff O'Keefe hastens to advise that 
this total of 125 new members is 
but the “first fruits” of the mem- 
bership campaign. 


C.A.C.M. Offers $10 for 


New Name for Bulletin 


Chicago.—Ten dollar cash prize 
is offered to the member of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men 
who submits a substitute name of 
the Monthly Bulletin, the official 
monthly publication of the Chicago 
Association. Up to date 56 new 
names have been submitted. In an- 
nouncing the prize offer, the publi- 
cations committee stated that the 
new name should be one which (1) 
is indicative of the present character 
of the association’s publication and 
(2) when mentioned in newspaper 
copy for example is sufficiently im- 
pressive to add prestige to the As- 
sociation. 


New Quarters at Peoria 

Peoria.—Peoria Association of 
Credit Men recently moved into new 
quarters which provide more ad- 
vantageous space for the Association 
services. The membership campaign 
started in mid-March is showing ex- 
ceptional results. More enthusiasm 
for the Association is manifest now 
than any several years, 
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Credit Careers 


George J. Gruen, Gruen Watch- 
makers’ Guild, Cincinnati, for years 
has advanced the idea that the credit 
executive is one of the more im- 
portant members of the executive 
staff of any business house. It has 
been his argument that the credit 
department is of as much importance 
as the sales division and that the 
credit department should be a most 
important factor in selling at a profit. 


Mr. Gruen first became interested 
in the work of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in 1912. He 
was named a director of that Asso 
ciation in 1918 and was elected 
president in 1920. After serving as 
president of the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion for two terms he was named a 
director of the National Association 
of Credit Men in 1923. In 1925 he 
was chosen as _ vice-president of 
N.A.C.M. and was then elevated to 
the president of the National affilia- 
tion in 1927. He is now giving 
generously of his time and long ex- 
perience as a member of the Ad- 
visory Boards of the Cincinnati 
Association as well as of the local 
Service Corporation. While presi- 
dent of the National he served as 
chairman of a successful campaign 
to raise funds to prosecute commer- 
cial frauds. Since his first associa- 
tion with credit association work, 
Mr. Gruen has made a point of at- 
tending as many National and Dis- 
trict conventions as possible. He has 
frequently declared that attendance 
at a National convention is like tak- 
ing a postgraduate course in credit 
management, and says he gains as 
much from new ideas gathered in 
conversation with delegates as from 
the set program. 


Shortly after Mr. Gruen and his 
brother, Fred J. Gruen, were taken 
into the business of their father 
under the firm name of D. Gruen 
and Sons, he was handed a suit case 
filled with sample watches and told 
to go out and sell them. Immedi- 


Mrs. R. W. Watson Injured 


Los Angeles.—Mrs. R. W. Wat- 
son, wife of the president of the 
Los Angeles Credit Men's Associa- 
tion, is slowly recovering from a 
severe injury in an automobile acci- 
dent early in March. Delegates at- 
tending the N.A.C.M. convention 
in Los Angeles remember Mrs. Wat- 
son very kindly as one of the group 
who did so much to provide enter- 
tainment for the delegates and their 
families during their memorable visit 
in the southern California metropolis 
last June. 


ately he wanted to ask a lot of ques- 
tions as to what he should say and 
how he should act “on the road.” 
The father knew that the young man 
would learn the answers to his ques- 
tion by contact with the trade. That 
initial experience has been Mr. 
Gruen’s guide in his business life, 
as he came to realize that personal 
contacts with the trade are of most 
importance to credit man, salesman 
or factory executive. 


Time Hill—the home of the 
Gruen Watchmakers’ Guild—is one 
of the show places in Cincinnati. It 
is considered to be one of the most 
attractive and unusual manufactur- 
ing plants in the nation. 


Mr. Gruen has two decided hob- 
bies. He is an ardent gardener and 
an equally ardent stamp collector. 
Besides one daughter, he has two 
sons who are now engaged in the 
watch business. George, Jr., learned 
the art of skilled watchmaking and 
now has charge of the Horological 
Division at Time Hill. The other, 
Robert, is studying every phase of 
business administration and finance. 


Study Credit Analysis 


South Bend.—‘Credit Analysis’ 
and “Collection Problems’ were the 
subjects discussed at the monthly 
forum meeting of the South Bend 
Association on April 25. Howard 
L. Chambers, C.P.A., led the dis- 
cussion of “Credit Analysis’ and 
Clem K. Kuehne, of the H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co., directed the discus- 
sion of “Collection Problems.” The 
Elkhart-Goshen Chapters of this as- 
sociation met on April 4th and the 
St. Joseph-Benton Harbor Chapter 
met on April 11, 


Business Must 
Carefully Study 
All Legislation 


N.A.C.M. Activities 


Centered on Oppo- 
sition to Wholesale 
Enactments of Laws 


“There ought to be a law against 
that” seems to be the general con- 
ception of the way to correct busi- 
ness ills. The present session of 
Congress and the legislative sessions 
im most every state in the Union 
have been flooded this year with 
these “regulative” measures. Some 
of these bills were really humorous, 
An Indiana solon, for example, with 
serious pomp and flourish, proposed 
a bill to compel every school teacher 
in the state to wear red-white-and. 
blue collars and cuffs during the 
hours they were employed in school. 

The legislative activities of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
this year have been based upon the 
general policy of opposition t 
wholesale amendments to present 
laws or enactment of new legis- 
lation. 


Major bills opposed have been 
H.R. 5356 (to place referees under 
Presidential appointment) ; H.R. 145 
(to amend composition, Section 12); 
H.R. 3650 (to suspend real estate 
foreclosures for five years); HR. 
4314 (1805) (to permit three se 
cured creditors with claims amount- 
ing to $1,000.00 to file under 77B) 
and several others bills of lesser im- 
portance. 


Senate Bill 2297 (to discharge 4 
bankrupt from taxes due the United 
States) has had our approval. 

Many small bills, merely clarify- 
ing in nature, have had our tacit ap- 
proval. 


H.R. 6677 (to amend the Fed- 
eral Bond Law) has had our active 
support and is a bill combining the 
good features of many other pro 
posed amendments to this Act, the 
major of which is the requirement 
of a second bond for the protection 
of sub-contractors and material men. 


Much concern on the part of out 
membership in regard to the Bank- 
ing Bill, $.1715 and its companion 
bill in the House. The Federal Re- 
serve System was sponsored, and its 
establishment in no small degree 
brought about through the efforts of 
this Association. It is apparently the 
feeling of a large number of ov! 
membership that it should be per 


petuated. 
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Service Bureau 
at Washington 
“in Production” 


Number of Inquiries 
From Members In- 
dicates Wide Need 
For New Service 





Washington.—Operations in the 
new N.A.C.M. Washington Service 
Bureau are now in full “produc- 
tion.” The Bureau already has 
handled a number of items for mem- 
bers of the national organization. 
It had been expected that it would 
take several weeks before the bene- 
fis of this new service might become 
known to the companies holding 
memberships in N.A.C.M., but the 
number of inquiries and the wide 
range of items so far reported upon 
by this bureau, indicates quite plainly 
the distinct need for this new service. 

The questions so far presented to 
this bureau have a wide variety. One 
member wished to learn-the name 
of a patent assignee, information 
needed at once in patent litigation. 
Several have written to ask about 
the routine to be followed when 
making a bid for government busi- 
ness. (This information by the way 
is covered in an article by the di- 
rector of the Washington Bureau in 
this month’s issue of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT.) Many 
inquiries have been received about 
the status of members’ claims on 
government jobs. One inquiry out 
of the large grist so far received en- 
tailed a matter of legal opinion, 
which of course is not within the 
province of the Washington Bureau. 

Quite a number of the inquiries 
so far handled by the Washington 
Bureau have not carried a charge for 
services. Only where the handling 
of an inquiry requires a considerable 
amount of time and contact work, 
will charges be made, but even in 
such cases the Bureau can do the 
work for members at a much lower 
cost than through their own repre- 
sentatives, 

Most inquiries for. service should 
be sent to the National Office at 
One Park avenue. In cases in which 
time is an important element, com- 
munications may be sent direct to 
the Washington Service Bureau at 
Suite 755, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


a 
Insure profits in 1935 with 
Credit Interchange Reports 


NEWS and NOTES 


At L. A. Breakfast Club 








David A. Weir, Assistant Executive Manager, N. A. C. M., spoke before the 
Los Angeles Breakfast Club while in the City of Angels during his recent 
western trip. Mr. Weir is shown with Mr. Louis Mayer, chief of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, standing near the famed horse of the breakfast 
club—Hamegg. Los Angeles newspapers quoted extensively from Mr. Weir's 
address. 


New Jersey Association Receives in 


Commodious New Quarters in Newark 


W. Randolph Mont- 
gomery Speaks at 
Opening Program 
In New Home 





Newark.—Members of the New 
Jersey Association of Credit Men 
received their friends in the quarters 
of the Association in the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce building on 
April 29. W. Randolph Montgom- 
ery, general counsel of the National 
Association of Credit Men, made a 
talk at the dinner program which 
followed the reception. Mr. Mont- 
gomery's subject was “77-B,” the 
new section covering corporate re- 
organizations under the federal bank- 
ruptcy act. 

Secretary Whitney and his staff 
moved to their new quarters on April 
16. The move, which was made 
necessary by the increased activities 
of the New Jersey Association, gives 
the staff at Newark greatly improved 
facilities for Association activities. 
The location in the Chamber of 
Commerce building also provides 
many advantages which were not 
possible in the former situation. 

The New Jersey Association re- 
cently heard an important address by 
J. S. Rippel, president of the New 


Jersey Bankers Association, on the 
“Effect of Currency and Credit In- 
flation.” Mr. Rippel reviewed the 
period of so-called credit inflation 
during which time so many individ- 
uals were supposedly getting rich 
through speculation. The speaker 
made the point that this credit infla- 
tion should not have been allowed to 
get “out of hand” as plenty of means 
were then available to properly check 
upon this form of inflation. Cur- 
rency inflation, the speaker said, was 
much more dandgerous because of 
the tendency to let it go uncontrolled 
once it has been started. 


W. R. Cole Retires After 
Long Credit Career 





Waterloo—W. R. Cole, credit 
manager of the Fowler Company, a 
wholesale grocery house in this city, 
severed his connection with that 
company as of April 1st, 1935. Mr. 
Cole has been connected with the 
Fowler Company and in charge of 
its credit department for forty-six 
years, and has been a loyal and ac- 
tive’ member of the Waterloo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men ever since its 
organization. His influence has had 
a great deal to do with the estab- 
lishing of proper credit practises in 
the trade territory which his com- 
pany serves. 


Five Associations 
at District Meet 
at St. Paul Apr. 27 


Full Day’s Program is 
Enjoyed By Leading 
Credit Executives 


St. Paul.—Five associations were 
represented in the large attendance 
at the 20th annual Credit Conference 
of the Northwest which was held at 
St. Paul Hotel on April 27th. The 
Associations joining in this confer- 
ence were: Fargo-Moorehead, Grand 
Forks, Duluth-Superior District, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

The conference opened at 9 o'clock 
in the morning and ran through the 
day until 5 P. M., when adjournment 
was taken until a 6:30 dinner meet- 
ing, after which the delegates heard 
an interesting address by Henry H. 
Heimann, executive manager of 
N.A.C.M. Mr. Heimann’s subject 
was “Recovery.” The resolution 
adopted at the last national conven- 
tion in Los Angeles endorsing the 
District Conference plan as an excel- 
lent means of credit education, cer- 
tainly had a complete fulfillment at 
the St. Paul conference. 

Among the interesting subjects dis- 
cussed at the conference were: “The 
Turndown Sheet and How to Make 
It Click,” “The Credit-Minded 
Salesmanager,” ““77-B of the Bank- 
ruptcy act.” The Credit Clinic, a 
playlet presented by a cast of credit 
executives, brought out a lively and 
entertaining discussion of Inter- 
change, Adjustments, Collections and 
other N.A.C.M. service features. 
H. L. Cummings was general chair- 
man of the Conference and A. L. 
Sausen, president of the St. Paul As- 
sociation, acted as host. 

The program closed with a dance 
and feature entertainment at the St. 
Paul Hotel lasting until a late hour. 


John E. Blaine, Treas., 
Globe Wernicke Co., Dies 





Cincinnati—John Ewing Blaine, 
treasurer of the Globe-Wernicke Co., 
and for a number of years an active 
leader in credit circles in the Cin- 
cinnati market, died late in March. 
Mr. Blaine succeeded his father as 
treasurer of the Globe-Wernicke Co. 
about 20 years ago. President J. S. 
Sproutt has announced that F. E. 
Kebler, who has worked with Mr. 
Blaine for a number of years, will 
be in charge of the credit depart- 
ment. D. B. Morrow, secretary, will 
take over the duties of treasurer. 
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NACM NEWS and Notes 


Credit Fraternity 
Mourns Death of 
Fred B. Atwood 


Former President of 
Minneapolis Associ- 
ation and National 
Director, 


April 8 


Died 


Minneapolis.—The credit frater- 
nity lost an important personage 
through the death on April 8th of 
Fred B. Atwood, for a number of 
years secretary of the Forman Ford 
Company, wholesale glass and paint 
house of this city. 

Mr. Atwood’s activities in credit 
circles played an outstanding part in 
the development of trade in the 
Northwest. His influence also was 
important in the national scope of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Mr. Atwood was president of the 
Minneapolis Association in 1916 and 
again in 1929, at the time the con- 
vention of the National Association 
was held in Minneapolis in June 
1929. He had served on the board 
of directors of the Minneapolis As- 
sociation for fifteen years, retiring 
from the Board in 1931. 

Mr. Atwood served as Minnesota 
chairman of the first prosecution 
fund drive and his territory was the 
first to reach the quota. He was also 
very active in the second prosecution 
fund drive. 

Mr. Atwood served as director of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men for three years, 1927 to 1930. 
He had always been very much in- 
terested in Association activities and 
had been one of the dependable ex- 
ecutives to whom we looked for 
council and advice for a great many 
years. He was prominent on many 
programs of the district credit con- 
ference, and acted as principle 
speaker for meetings in Duluth, 
Fargo, St. Paul and Minneapolis on 
several occasions. 

Mr. Atwood was one of the 
charter members of the Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men when it 
was incorporated in 1912. 


Forum Sessions Popular 

Evansville.—Credit executives like 
to do their own talking, according 
to the results of a plan inaugurated 
some time back by this association. 
For the past two years discussions of 
vital credit subjects under the able 
direction of Harry C. Dobson have 
been presented by members. 
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CREDIT PIONEER 


Fred B. Atwood 


Former National Director, who died 
on April 18th. 


Who’s Afraid of a Big, 
Bad Huey Long Edict? 


New Orleans.—Many winter visi- 
tors in Huey Long's state have been 
making observations about the op- 
erations of some of Huey Long's 
debt moratorium edicts. One of 
these, a staff correspondent for the 
“News Record” of New York, writes 
back to his paper after looking over 
the situation here that he found 
much more “bark” than “bite” in 
the moratorium laws. He pointed 
out that Huey’s edicts do not seem 
to worry the New Orleans business 
people because they actually help in 
collecting on some accounts which 
had been written off the books. It 
also has been found that when a 
debtor has enough cash to take ad- 
vantage of the moratorium law he 
need not worry about his debt. 


Dallas Herd, Started on 
Feb. 15th, Boasts of 18 


Dallas.—During the Southwest 
Credit Conference, held in Dallas, 
February 15th, the Dallas Royal 
Order of Zebras was’ inaugucated. 
Those possessors of this honorable 
degree wore the black and white 
Zebra caps throughout the entire 
conference, not excluding the eve- 
ning banquet, and were the envy of 
the bareheaded members. The Zebra 
roster now lists eighteen members, 
with M. E. Williamson, of Otis 
Elevator Co. as the “Superzeb” ; and 
C. C. Arnold, Fox-Coffey-Edge, the 
“Zebratary.” The Dallas Zebras’ 
Dutch Supper, held bi-monthly, is 
(we blush to admit it), the best at- 
tended Association function. 


Clear the Decks, | 
Is Slogan Used 
by Los Angeles 


Los Angeles.—‘Clear the Decks,” 
the advertisement being used in the 
May issue of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, is based upon a sales 
campaign recently used by Reid 
Fulkman, manager of the collection 
division of the Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. The slogan 
“Clear the Decks of Collections” 
made a strong appeal to credit ex- 
ecutives. 

Mr. Fulkman has been in credit 
work for 25 years. After several 
years of experience in Atlanta and 





Pittsburgh, he went to San Francisco 
where he acted as credit executive 
for a large automobile finance com- 
pany. Later he went to Los Angeles 
and was for some time assistant to 
J. M. Rust, a former vice-president 
of the National Association. He was 
appointed manager of the collection 
service of Los Angeles C.M.A. at 
the time of the organization of that 
department in 1929. 

As an active member of the Los 
Angeles herd of Zeb:as, Mr. Fulk- 
man has been active in all of the 
local association activities. 


44°/, Gain at El Paso 
El Paso.—A 50 per cent member- 
ship gain for the Tri-State Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is the objective 
of an active membership campaign 
which will close on April 30. Up to 
April ist the pescentage of gain 
secured was announced at 44 per 
cent, with a number of good pzos- 
pects still to be given a final canvass 

by the membership committee. 


SLOGAN WRITER 


Reid Fulkman 


Los Angeles, who wrote "Clear the 
Decks" Adv. for Collection Division. 





ExecutiveManager 
Is Honored at Big 
Orleans Festival 


Largest Attendance of 
Year For Dinner. 
Dance at Southern 


Yacht Club 


New Orleans.—The largest at. 
tendance at any of our Association 
meetings turned out Saturday March 
30th at a dinner-dance to honor 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

This dance and meeting was held 
at the Southern Yacht Club on the 
shores of Lake Ponchartrain in 3 
picturesque setting. There were 240 
present to hear Mr. Heimann, whose 
subject “What Direction Security?’ 
portrayed trends in our business and 
social life. Mr. R. L. Simpson, Presi 
dent, presided. 

A number of attendance prize 
were distributed including three won 
by the representatives of the Gulf 
Refining Company. 

Mr. Heimann presented an am 
bouquet of red roses to Miss Irene 
Lamm, Credit Manager of the Myles 
Salt Company, for most consistent 
use of the Service Departments of 
the Association during the past yeat. 

R. L. Simpson presented Mrs. He: 
mann with an arm bouquet of rose. 

Dancing was indulged in to a lat 
hour. The evening was thoroughly 
enjoyed. 


9 Mules Gain Stripes Al 
Oakland Zebra Round-up 


Oakland.—Nine “mules” in th 
Oakland Association of Creditmet 
gained sufficient stripes to classi 
as Zebras and 13 new members hat 
been added to the roster of tt 
Oakland Association since a recttl 
“division of the Herd.” This div 
sion was arranged by way of a (ot 
test between the White Stripes a 
the Black Stripes. The first Zeb 
initiation here on April 12 brought 
a large herd into the coral. 
order for 30 Zebra caps has bee 
placed and it is confidently expec 
that each one will ado:n a ™ 
Zebra head before the close of 
fiscal year. In the race between te 
White Stripes and the Black Stip® 
the leadership had exchanged ™ 
times in two weeks up to the 1s 
of April. At no time in this pent 
did either team have a margia § 
more than two new memberships 
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NACM News..nd Notes 


eere 21st 
Year as Mentor 
at Wichita, Kan. 





Wichita.—M. E. Garrison, secre- 
tary-manager of the Wichita Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, recently 
observed the 21st year of his service 
as chief of the local association. The 
occasion was marked by a special 
edition of Creditalk, the Wichita’s 
association house organ. Wichita 
newspapers also remarked upon the 
occasion and printed lengthy reviews 
of Mr. Garrison's activities with the 
local association. The Wichita as- 
sociation was organized in 1904 and 
incorporated in 1911. Mr. Garrison 
assumed the office of secretary-man- 
ager in 1914. He has attended most 
of the national conventions of 
N.A.C.M. since 1914 and has a wide 
circle of friends among the mem- 
bers of the National Association. 


Credit Women Hosts at 
StyleShow and Dinner 





Louisville—The Credit Women’s 
Club of the Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association presented an innovation 
on the evening of April 24, when 
this group sponsored a dinner, style- 
show and card party for the en- 
tire Association membership and its 
friends. 

Elaborate arrangements had been 
perfected, in co-operation with one 
of the largest department stores in 
Louisville, and fifteen beautiful man- 
nequins displayed forty-five complete 
changes of costume during dinner, 
which was held on the Brown Hotel 
Roof. A well-known orchestra had 
been engaged and special entertain- 
ment was offered. 

The committee in charge was 
composed of the following: Betty 
Morgan, Georgie Haas, Amy Jacobs, 
Anna Mae Wientjes, Chairman. 


L. A. Women to Compete 
In Trade Group Night 





_Los Angeles.—The Women’s Divi- 

sion, under the leadership of Miss 
Lucy Kyriss, chairman, is making a 
bid for the group honors at the an- 
nual group session of this associa- 
tion which is tentatively slated for 
May 23. At a recent group night 
Program by the San Francisco Asso- 
Cation, the Women's Division cap- 
tured the honors by a wide margin. 
The Los Angeles women, not to be 
outdone by the up-staters, are work- 
ing for a 100% attendance of their 
Btoup at the May meeting. 


it 


Inaugural “hee-haw" 


There’s supposed to be one good 
way to approach a Zebra. And that 
is the direct way, for he is a friendly 
soul, but when you want the picture 
of a Zebra, it’s sometimes necessary 
to be indirect about it. 

Accordingly, when we wanted the 
photograph of A. D. Johnson, repro- 
duced below, for this ‘“Zebraffairs” 
column, we thought it best to get in 
touch with Owen Dibbern, Western 








"Zebe" Johnson 


A leading Zebra from the Los An- 
geles herd. 


Division Manager, of the N. A. 
C. M. He was kind enough to help 
us in contacting Mr. Johnson, and 
shortly thereafter a letter arrived 
from Mr. Johnson, saying that the 
photograph was on the way. 

“The photographer made an error 
in retouching,” Mr. Johnson pointed 
out in his letter to us, “and blocked 
out the long ears, also the sound 
effects are missing, but I can still 
bray loud and lustily for the Zebras.” 

And we're happy to give Mr. 
Johnson the lead position in this 
monthly feature so that he can start 
it off with the “hee-haw” used for 
inaugurals in the Zebra organization. 

Don't ask us what the Zebra “hee- 
haw” is like! Not being eligible for 
membership, of course, the Editors 
just wouldn’t know. 


ZEBRAFFAIRS 
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Zebra Groups 
Growing Rapidly 


By “KEMM” HoOUTON 
Of Los Angeles Herd 


Sired and nurtured on the slopes 
of the Pacific, content to grow, in its 
own quiet and unheralded way, the 
Zebra herds of Los Angeles and 
other Pacific Coast cities have sprung 
into national prominence until the 
erstwhile docile animal has grown 
into a ponderous pachyderm in size, 
daily playing a greater part in the 
credit and economic welfare of the 
nation. 

While the Zebra is somewhat past 
the colt age, being introduced to the 
credit world several years ago, it was 
not until the last national conven- 
tion, which was held in Los Angeles, 
that the spark of Zebraism ‘ignited 
and almost overnight the generated 
enthusiasm of the visiting delegates 
to the great work and accomplish- 
ments of the striped organization 
soon resulted in the braying of the 
herd being changed from a regional 
to a national aspect at a swift and 
almost unheard of momentum. 


Entrance to the envied portals of 
the Zebra fraternity can be secured 
by signing two new members in your 
local association of credit men, this 
automatically admits the membe:s to 
the national association. To remain 
in good standing it is necessary to 
secure one new member each year. 


While the primary function of the 
Royal Order of Zebras is to intro- 
duce the indispensable services of his 
local and national credit chapter to 
every legitimate wholesaler, jobber 
and manufacturer in his respective 
locality, the royal order is also 
known by the appellation of the “fun 
chapter’”’ of the association. 


Frequent treks to unusual and 
quaint places either to the moun- 
tains, seashore, or some inland re- 
treat for an evening of rare enter- 
tainment is the deserving reward to 
all qualified Zebras. It is a small 
wonder that the innate desire of all 
credit men is to become Zebras. 

Through Zebraism we can con- 
tribute in no small part to the eco- 
nomic upbuilding of the financial 
welfare of our great nation. Zebra- 
ism means increased membership and 
added strength in our local and na- 
tionals associations which in turn 
will add to our pride in the profes- 
sion which we represent. 

























































Chester H. McCall 
Speaker at Forum 


inRichmond Apr.3 





Richmond.—Chester H. McCall, 
formerly editor of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT and now 
special assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce, addressed a forum meet- 
ing of the Richmond Association of 
Credit Men, Inc., in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank auditorium on the eve- 
ning of April 3. The meeting 
attracted an unusually large number 
of executives. 

On Thursday, April 25, Mrs. 
Geline MacDonald Bowman, Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, addressed the members of the 
Richmond Association of Credit Men, 
Inc., and their wives at a dinner 
meeting at the Commonwealth Club. 
Mrs. Lula C. Dickerson, of Froeh- 
ling & Robertson, Inc., was chairman. 

The annual meeting of the Rich- 
mond Association of Credit Men, 
Inc., will follow a Golf Tournament 
and Outing at the Laurel Golf Club 
in May. 

Richmond expects to invite the 
1936 Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, and tenta- 
tive plans have been made for an 
all day visit to Williamsburg, York- 
town and Jamestown Island, and at 
least one of the historical river 
estates. The restoration at Williams- 
burg financed by Mr. Rockefeller 
makes it one of the most unique and 
attractive spots in America and of 
unusual historical significance. 


Iowa Legislature Votes 
2 Year Debt Exemption 





Des Moines.—The Iowa Legisia- 
ture at its present session voted a 
two year extension of the $500 debt 
exemption which was originally voted 
at the special session in 1934. This 
action extends the exemption meas- 
ure until the close of 1937. Credit 
men were active in their opposition 
to the measure as it places country 
merchants with small stocks beyond 
the penalties of judgments and execu- 
tions. The result of this exemption 
statute has been to place a majority 
of the small merchants upon a cash 
in advance or a C.O.D. basis. 


Paint Group at Providence 
Providence——A paint group has 
been formed among the members of 
the Rhode Island Association of 
Credit Men. Plans are now in hand 
for establishing a group among those 
handling credits in the liquor in- 
dustry. 
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@ Housing 

Substandard housing conditions—over- 
crowding, houses in bad repair, and de- 
ficiencies in plumbing, lighting, and 
heating facilities—are widespread in 
American cities. This was disclosed in 
the real property inventory made by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The study covered 
2,633,135 dwelling units, in 64 cities. 
Nearly 40 percent were occupied by 
their owners. More than 90 percent 
were equipped with electricity for light- 
ing and 69 percent with gas for cooking. 
One outstanding feature of the study 
was the surprisingly large proportion of 
houses which were without sanitary 
plumbing; 23 percent of the homes had 
no bath, and 17 percent had no indoor 
toilet facilities. Nearly 59,000 houses 
were found to be unfit for habitation 
and yet over 70 percent of these were oc- 
cupied at the time of the survey. 


Cooperatives 

In 1933 there were in the United 
States 18 productive enterprises owned 
and being operated cooperatively by the 
workers themselves. Eight of these, 
which furnished reports to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, had 1,181 share- 
holders (447 of whom were working 
in the plants) and 650 nonshareholder 
employees. Although these societies 
suffered from the depression they were 
able to increase their sales considerably 
from 1931 to 1933. The 1933 business 
amounted to $3,629,470. Only 3 so- 
cieties were able to make a profit on 
the year’s activities; for all 8 societies 
combined there was a loss of $86,938. 
These enterprises paid in wages during 
the year $772,073. 


Job insurance 

A review of the operation of the Wis- 
consin unemployment reserves and com- 
pensation act since it took compulsory 
effect July 1, 1934, shows that about 
3,400 firms employing approximately 
300,000 workers are subject to the act. 
Nearly two-thirds of the employers 
have established “exempted” benefit 
plans approved by the State Industrial 
Commission and in most cases these 
employers are creating reserve funds 
separate from other company assets. 
The 2 per cent unemployment reserve 
contributions for all employers com- 
bined are expected to average about 
$450,000 per month. Benefits which 
become payable after July 1, 1935, will 
be based solely on employment and un- 
employment occurring after that date. 








What’s ahead- 


for YOU and Your Business? 


HERE are vital facts you must have if you are going to protect your 
own business and your own profits. . .. What’s ahead for the businesses 
to whom you extend credit? Are they headed for bankruptcy or new 
and higher levels of prosperity? The answers to these questions will de- 
termine, come rain, come snow or come inflation, the success or failure 








of your own business. 


NOW for the first time the complete and comprehensive facts are 
available for the immediate use of Credit Men in America’s Capacity 
to Produce and America’s Capacity to Consume. 


Your Customers lived these Books 


THESE TWO BOOKS are a record of their 
lives in terms of what they sell and what 
they buy. In their pages you will find authen- 
tic pictures of all industries and all markets: 
the food business, the oil business, the auto- 
mobile industry, utilities, the coal and coke 
industry, transportation, the cement industry, 
etc. Here are accurate figures on bankrupt- 
cies over a number of years, on the rise of 
productive power in this country and the 
specific reasons why consumption lags. 


THE UNBIASED PICTURE 


Realizing the need for an accurate and 
understandable picture of our present eco- 
nomic structure and the crisis which we are 
facing, the well-known Brookings Institution, 
of Washington, D. C., undertook to present 
this picture in scientific fashion. They have 
no axe to grind, consequently their findings 
are impartial, unbiased and thoroughly sound 
from the credit man’s point of view. 
* *¢ « 


Only by knowing the capacity of each in- 
dustry to produce and the capacity of its 
corresponding market to consume this output, 


* “The study is entirely in terms of 
practical, and not theoretical pro- 


ductivity.”,—Boston Transcript. 





TWO BIG 
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(Full cash with order only $4.50.) 


can you safely know what lies ahead for you 
and your business. These books are not for 
the short-sighted man but for the progressive 
executive who plans not only for today, but 
also for tomorrow and the next year and 
the year after. 


MONEY FOR YOU! 


The Law of Supply and Demand has not 
been repealed. The Law of Supply and De- 
mand will make money for you if you 
understand its broad and far-reaching possi- 
bilities. America’s Capacity to Produce and 
America’s Capacity to Consume will give you 
that invaluable understanding in their 
graphic and comprehensive picture of Amer- 
ican Business and Industry as a producing 
machine: in its detailed analysis of those 
facts and circumstances which make for a 
profitable turn-over, and in their expose of 
the pit-falls that upset normal consumption. 


You, as a progressive Credit Man cannot 
afford to be without this mine of substantial 
information which will give you added means 
for knowing reasonable and unreasonable 
risks in Business Financing. 


HERE IS A CHANCE TO GET THESE 
TWO GREAT BOOKS AT A 25% SAVING 


The retail price of these books is $6.50. 
Yet through a special arrangement with the 
publishers we are able to offer them to you 
for only $4.50 (cash). 


Send no money now. We want you to ex- 
amine and read these books FREE for seven 
days. Then, if you do not find them a wealth 
of invaluable information, send them back 
and you will have no further obligation. If 
you decide to keep them send only $1 at 
the end of seven days and $1 a month for 
four months thereafter and save 25%! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me on approval America’s Capacity to Produce 
and America’s Capacity to Consume. At the end of seven 
days I will either send you $1, and $1 a month for four 
months thereafter, or I will return the books to you and 
have no further obligation. 
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The business 
thermometer: 


vance during the first part of April, 

according to the “Annalist.” The 

index of wholesale prices at the 
close of the week ending on April 9th 
was the highest since June 17, 1930. 
The estimate by the Federal Reserve 
Board on department store sales for 
March indicated a more than seasonal 
increase, but actual comparison with the 
same period of last year shows 8 per- 
cent recession, owing to the late date 
of Easter this year. The advances in 
commodity prices were expected to halt 
before May 1st. The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Administration announced 
that it would soon make known its 
opinion of price fixing agreements in 
codes; there being more than a hint in 
Washington that such programs would 
not be given further sanction. The ad- 
vance in car loadings came to an abrupt 
halt in Mid-April when the heavy ship- 


ys prices continued to ad- 
uu 





‘Lee old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 
Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 


Sea 
Lure INSURANCE Com 
oF Boston. 


Massacnusttis 


ments from the soft coal areas in an- 
ticipation of possible strikes were cut 
off. 

Public works cash: Passage of the 
nearly five billion dollar works relief 
measure had a noticeable effect on trade 
pickup. Consumer-goods markets re- 
ported almost immediate improvement 
in future orders. Coupled with the heavy 
future expenditures for public works 
came the report from the New York 
Federal Reserve bank that corporate 
earnings for the year 1934 in the New 
York area were 52 percent above those 
for 1933. Factory employment and 
wage payments in New York state also 
showed gains. In most sections of the 
country the pre-Easter wholesale business 
has been quite active and distributors in 
some lines indicate that retailers were 
disappointed on fill-in orders received 
during or just before Holy Week. 

Automobile production: Automobile 
Manufacturers Association reports that 
the production of motor vehicles during 
the first quarter of 1935 was the highest 
since 1929. The estimated increase over 
the same period last year scores at about 
48 percent, the A.M.A. reports. There 
have been but three years when the mo- 
tor unit production for the first quarter 
was higher than for this year. These 
years are 1929, 1926 and 1924. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
188,035 automobiles were financed in 
February. This financing represented 
contracts for a total of $70,178,443. 

Steel trade: U. S. Steel Corporation 
shipments during March were 84,919 
tons ahead of February and about 78,- 
000 tons ahead of March, 1934. The 
March shipments were the highest since 
1931. “Iron Age” for April 11 has this 
to say about the buying in the steel 
trade: 

“Possible price increases in the third 
quarter are too far away to cause con- 
sumers present concern. Besides, pig 
iron buyers feel reasonably secure 
against advances because of the low level 
of scrap prices, while the consuming 


_ trade in general continues to hold the be- 


lief that any changes that may be made 
in the N.R.A. or the steel code will 
benefit the buyer rather than the seller.” 


Department of 
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the insurance carrier, if violated. Clauses 
requiring closed, locked trucks; two men 
on the truck; armed guards; and atten- 
dance warranties are quite common, and 
unless your carrier fulfills these require- 
ments at all times, then is the insurance 
company not liable. 

Hence it will be seen it is highly de- 
sirable that the manufacturer or whole- 
saler carry his own Insurance on his 
merchandise while in transit, whether it 
be shipped in his own trucks or in those 
of a common carrier. 


A credit 
\ analyst replies 


(Continued from page 6) 
Turnover of Liquid Capital of 5 is too large, 
showing undue dependence on credit. 
Turnover of Merchandise of 4 is fair but will 
not be sufficient to bring a profit. 


This utilization of Credit Analysis 
demonstrates that the retailet’s valuation 
of his inventory is the real weakness or 
the situation. He is carrying twice as 
much merchandise as is necessary on 
profitable for the volume of sales. Not- 
withstanding his valuation, this mer- 
chandise is not worth to the business the 
amount stated unless it can be sold at 
retail prices with full profit during the 
current year. 

The growth in Capital of this Re- 
tailer has in all probability always 
shown an undue increase in the Inven- 
tory, without corresponding increase in 
volume of sales. His total gross profits 
earned in any year is dependent on turn- 
ing his inventory at least four times a 
year, but when he has an inventory 
that only turns 2-2/10 times, he can- 
not earn enough gross profit to meet 
his expenses. Added capital would be 
quickly lost under a continuance of 
such merchandizing methods. 

On the aspect of the protection for a 
bank loan of $5,000, there can be no 
difference of opinion after the balance 
sheet has been subjected to credit analy- 
sis. It is doubtful whether any trade 
creditor would assume any such large 
tisk as he would want the bank to as- 
sume in cases of this type. 

The answer to the question pro- 
pounded is— 

This retail merchant is not entitled to 
Bank Credit, because he has not and is 
not utilizing his capital properly, and, 
therefore, the Capacity risk is below par 
and also because of the fact that the 
loan of funds to meet trade obligations 
could never be repaid out of the opera- 
tions of the business until the Retailer 
learns to merchandise properly. 
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It would seem highly advisable that 
the Wholesaler undertake to teach his 
customer the primary elements of mer- 
chandising forcing him to dispose of all 
slow-moving stock at the best price 
available and supervising his current 
purchases until he gets in more liquid 
shape. 

The Retailer’s other trade creditors 
will generally sympathize and cooperate 
in such a plan—it is apparently the only 
constructive one to pursue. 


Insurance 

\y supervision 

“Until the day arrives when it is no 
longer necessary to regulate insurance 
institutions, if it ever comes, policyhold- 
ers should be relentless in their demands 
that such regulation be efficient. A com- 
posite appraisal of state supervision of 
insurance reveals little that is encour- 
aging. 

“In general, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, such work is in the hands of 
political appointees, untrained in the af- 
fairs of insurance, hence, totally in- 
capable of advising the Governor or 
legislature in regard to the type of laws 
needed to protect policyholders, and in- 
competent to interpret and administer 
existing laws,” J. A. Robinson of Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins, Inc., recently told 
the Insurance Conference of the Amer- 
ican Management Association. 

“The insuring public has much to 
gain by insisting upon the selection of 
qualified insurance department officials. 
I shall not, however, take any side in the 
rather recent controversy which has 
raged in the insurance press as to 
whether a man of insurance experience 
only, or of general business training in- 
cluding insurance, is the best qualified 
for the work of insurance supervision. 

‘Furthermore capable and conscienti- 
ous state insurance department officials 
are frequently hog-tied by reason of the 
meagre funds allocated to them out of 
the surplus money usurped from the 
public as previously discussed.” 


Flunk explained 


Prof: ‘A fool can ask more questions 
than a wise man can answer.” 


Frosh: ‘““That’s why we all flunked.” 
—Battalion. 
q 


Prepare for PITTSBURGH! 


40th Annual N. A.C. M. Convention 
and Fifth Credit Congress of 
Industry—June 17 to 21 
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Replacement 
Costs Trend 
Upward— 


[5 YOUR insurance protec- 


tion keeping pace with in- 
creased values? 


It is very important that your 
properties be adequately in- 
sured in accordance with pres- 
ent day values. Especially if 
your policies contain a Co- 
insurance, Average or Contri- 
bution Clause. 


In these times of mounting 
replacement costs it is imper- 
ative that insurance policies 
be checked frequently. 


And it is wise to place your 
insurance with the Northern 
Assurance Co., Ltd. 


The Northern is an old line 
company. It is in its 100th 
year of operation. During 
the century it has pursued a 
steady, honorable and depend- 


able policy and will continue 
to do so. 


There is a Northern Agent 
in your city. His name and 
address will be supplied on 
request. 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


80 John St., New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 

AND 
ALLIED LINES 


Ask anywhere in the World what repu- 
tation the Northern of London bears. 
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Insurance 


digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity’s close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Heimann to speak 
\, on insurance 
Executive Manager Henry H. Het- 
mann of the N.A.C.M. made the 
principal talk at the Insurance Round 
Table Conference of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America in Washington, D. C., on 
April 30th. His subject was: “Fire 
and Casualty Insurance from the View- 
point of the Business Man.” 


Insurance 
gains in '34 

Fire, marine, automobile and life in- 
surance gained last year over 1933, 
according to charts prepared by the 
National Underwriter Company. 

Life insurance in force in the 
United States on January 1 totaled 
$104,276,410,173, an increase of $1,- 
057,290,295, or 1 per cent in 1934, ac- 
cording to the actual figures of 276 
legal reserve companies. 

Premiums on stock fire and marine 
companies increased 7.5 per cent in 
1934 to $673,652,295. 

Motor vehicle premiums showed a 
$12,000,000 gain, the report said, or 16 
per cent, to a total of $87,948,015 in 
1934. Stock fire companies on January 
1 had admitted assets of $1,985,824,- 
293, capital of $313,229,276, a net sur- 
plus of $822,882,017, a $150,898,722 
increase. Foreign fire companies wrote 
$104,251,768 premiums in the United 
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States in 1934. Mutual fire companies, 
excluding factory and local farm mu- 
tuals, wrote $101,097,358 net premi- 
ums and have $236,089,015 in admitted 
assets. 


Truck cargoes 
should be insured 

The recent survey conducted by the 
National Association of Credit Men dis- 
closed the fact that whereas 20,248 read- 
ers ship by truck, only a small percentage 
carry insurance on the contents of these 
trucks. 

It seems that the need for this pro- 
tection is generally overlooked, in spite 
of the fact newspapers daily record in- 
stances of serious losses due to collision, 
fire, upset and hijacking. 

If you, as the owner of your own 
trucks, are shipping valuable merchan- 
dise, you might find that a serious loss 
would eliminate your profits for a con- 
siderable period, whereas the cost of this 
insurance is so reasonable you can well 
afford to set aside the small sum needed 
for the premium. 

On the other hand, if you are shipping 
your merchandise in the custody of a 
common carrier, it is almost as essential 
that you have some protection in your 
own name. How many truck operators 
do you know who are really financially 
responsible? 

Suppose the good carrier does have an 
insurance policy to cover his liability. 
Look at your receipt. Your indemnity 
may be limited to 50¢ per lb., or $50. 
per case or per shipment, whereas the 
value of your products will usually run 
far beyond this amount. The carrier is 
not responsible for so-called “Acts of 
God,” and many losses occur from such 
causes. Then, most of the carriers’ poli- 
cies contain a 100% co-insurance clause. 
You have no assurance that the value of 
your merchandise will not exceed the 
amount of his policy, and that you will 
be able to collect in full for any loss you 
sustain while it is in his possession. 

As an example, let us suppose that your 
truckman carries a policy for an amount 
of $3,000. per load. At the time of 
loss, the actual value of your merchandise 
in that truck is $5,000, and it is damaged 
to the extent of $2,000. Under the in- 
surance contract, liability is limited to 
3000/5000 of $2,000. or $1,200. What 
does this mean? You will endeavor to 
have your truckman pay the balance from 
his own pocket, or else stand the bur- 
den yourself. 

Another important point is the pres- 
ence of warranties in the truckmen’s poli- 
cies which might tend to void liability of 
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Your Product 
Until It Is 
Safely Delivered 


Of what value is it to insure 
your product against every hazard 
during its manufacture, if it is 
destroyed while en route to the 
customer? The product obvious- 
ly attains its greatest value when 
completed and sold. Are you 
protected right up to the time it is 
safely delivered? 


You need Truck Cargo Insur- 
ance whether you ship in your 
own trucks or via common carrier. 
Our Local Agent is an expert in 
this line: let us put you in touch 
with him. 


American 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


THE 


Incorporated 1846 
Policyholders’ Surplus $11,284,955 
ny 
An Old Line Stock Company 
writing all forms 
of Property Insurance 
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An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


Let there be light 

We have frequently commented on 
the necessity for adequate office light- 
ing. It might, indeed, be suspected that 
we had a maggot on this subject. Per- 
haps a psychoanalyst would connect it 
with some dark deed of our youth. At 
the risk of earning an even more evil 
reputation through repetition, we again 
call your attention to the lighting in 
your office. 

According to Dr. Miles A. Tinker, of 
the University of Minnesota, high watt- 
age electric light bulbs are not as 
necessaty as we thought. 

A minimum of from 25 foot-candles 
to several hundred has been recommend- 
ed for home reading. The foot-candle 
is a unit of illumination arrived at by 


dividing the candle power of the light. 


by the square of its distance from the 
illuminated article. 

If you are reading this article by the 
light of a reading lamp shining directly 
on your paper at about three feet dis- 
tance and you are using a 60 candle 
power (watt) bulb, the illumination on 
your paper amounts to about 6.6 foot 
candles. Concentration of light by your 
lamp shade might magnify this figure 
about four times, giving you roughly an 
illumination of 25 foot candles. 

Dr. Tinker says this is unnecessary 
and might even be harmful. He states 
that from 10 to 15 foot candles are am- 
ple for normal eyes. The diffusion of 
the light has much to do with the in- 
tensity that may be used. When not 
well diffused, higher intensities increase 
glare. This is aided by glazed or shiny 


paper. 
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Dr. Tinker recommends 3 to 5 foot- 
candles for direct lighting with poor 
distribution; 5 to 10 foot-candles for 
combinations of direct and semi-indirect 
illumination; 10 to 15 foot-candles for 
offices where light is well distributed. 

In short, the intensity of light you 
need is governed by how well this is 
distributed. Adequate diffusion is 


essential to avoid eyestrain. 
Dr. Tinker’s complete report appears 
in The American Journal of Optometry. 


Credits for 

\ farm areas 
(Cont. fr. p.9) development of a highly 
centralized branch banking system which 
will maintain sound credit in the rural 
regions but fail to meet full credit needs 
through lack of full appreciation of local 
conditions. As for a politically con- 
trolled system of banking for the rural 
areas, it would probably fluctuate from 
one extreme to the other. 

A middle course system of private 
banking under strict government regu- 
lation is needed. There should be uni- 
formity among State and national banks, 
and State chartered banks should find it 
so advantageous to hold membership in 
the Federal Reserve system that they 
could not afford to stay outside. In 
order to give prompt service to all small 
communities without again increasing 
the number of banks, a branch banking 
system on a small regional scale could 
be instituted. City-wide branch bank- 
ing is now permitted by the Federal 
government in States permitting branch 
banking under State charters. Why 
could there not be country-wide branch 
banking as a matter of general banking 
practise in the rural areas? - 

In 1928, the 254 counties of Texas 
had five and one-half banks each as 
an average. In the more populous 
farming regions the average county had 
ten or fifteen banks. Little places of 
500 and 1,000 population needed bank- 
ing service, and government regulations 
made it easy to establish. The rigors 
of the recent financial depression have 
deprived many of these small places of 
banks and if many other places banks 
are destined to go in the present system 
and conditions are perpetuated. Most of 
these little banks that have survived are 
now in liquid condition, but their stock 
holders can not go on forever without 
dividends. 

A system of county-wide or limited 
regional branch banking, would con- 
tinue to give banking service to these 
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small places through branches, yet with- 
out removing the control of the central 
institution from the immediate region. 
There would still be that understanding 
of legitimate credit needs based on first 
hand information. Through a strength- 
ened and reorganized Federal Reserve 
system these small systems could be 
served from above and they would serve 
their branches below. It might prove to 
be the ideal system for the rural areas. 

The foregoing is thrown out as one 
suggestion only, and not as a cure-all for 
the banking and credit problem in the 
rural areas. The main argument is that 
the whole field of credit for the agri- 
cultural regions, after much discussion 
in the early part of the depression and 
even in the eight years preceding the de- 
pression, is now receiving declining at- 
tention, or at least being confused with 
the credit problem as it applies to urban 
and industrial needs. 

The giving of a new, sound banking 
and credit system to the farmer will not 
solve his economic problems, of course, 
but it will make recovery on the farm 
much easier than it might be otherwise, 
and after recovery has been attained such 
a system would be a bulwark against re- 
currence of disastrous depression. Give 
the inherently stable farming industry a 
system for extension of full but sound 
credit and the future financial jolts of 
the country will be appreciably softened. 


Found 

“Lady's purse left in my car while 
parked. Owner can have same by pay- 
ing for this ad. If she will explain to 
my wife how the purse got there I will 
pay for the ad myself. 

“Phone M-123 League City.” 


—~Malteaser. 


* 
The Credit Man 


If he refuses an account, he’s crazy. 
It he accepts, he’s easy. If he asks ques- 
tions, he’s suspicious. If he doesn't, 
he’s a trusting soul. If he makes you 
pay, he’s unfeeling. If he lets it run, 
he’s careless. If his percentage of loss 
is high, he’s no good. If it is low, he 
won't take a chance. If he raises a kick, 
he’s a crab. If he keeps alive, he 
doesn’t know he’s alive. If he wants 
to increase departmental expense, it’s 
absolutely unnecessary. If he stays in 
the old rut, some young hot-air artist 
gets his job. There are born salesmen, 
born buyers; but who in Kingdom Come 
ever heard of a born Credit Man? 

—"Debits and Credits” 
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The lucky four 


“At the bottom of the depression, 
4 in 1932, only four industries were 
ww making profits: public utilities, 
foods, tobacco products, and chemi- 
cals. In all industrial groups in that year 
small corporations were relatively worse 
off, on the average, than large compa- 
nies,” a recent survey by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research reveals. 
“The deficit accumulated during. the 
yeats of depression had its effect upon 
the capital, -assets, and condition of 
American corporations. Failures, reor- 
ganizations and write-downs mounted 
as profits fell and losses rose. But in 
contrast to the severity of the recession 
the extent of readjustment manifested 
through insolvencies and revaluations 
seems small. There are indications here 
of an important element of inertia, the 
influence of which must find a place in 
any explanation of the events of the last 
few years. 

“The rise from 1932 to 1933, while 
not eliminating losses in the aggregate, 
placed many manufacturing groups on a 
profitable basis, and decreased the deficits 
of other industries. The earnings of but 
four industries were lower in 1933 than 
in 1932; and two of these showed profits 
in both years. 

“Cash dividends continued to fall. 
Not until 1934 did these lagging pay- 
ments reflect the upturn of the preceding 
year. 

“In brief, 1932 was definitely the low 
point in the average earnings of business 
enterprise. The year 1933, with a few 
exceptions, showed considerable im- 
provement over 1932 (chiefly in the 
form of a reduction in losses), and it is 
probable that 1934-was more favorable. 

“Here are reflected the effects, upon 
business enterprise, of the interaction 
between the situation created by the 
preceding years of decline and the new 
factors injected into the scene of 1933. 
While business in the aggregate was not 
yet on a profitable basis in 1933, or per- 
haps even in 1934, fears of the end of 
the profits system must, in the light of 
the figures, be modified. 

“Industry has always revealed great 
powers of adaptation and recuperation. 
What we find today constitutes no ex- 
ception to this experience.” 


a 
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You Share in 
Quantity Production 


when you buy 





N.A.C.M. STANDARD FORMS 


Financial Statements, Operating Statements, Trade 
Acceptances, Enclosure Cards and other N.A.C.M. 
Standard Forms are published in large quantities to 
enable exceptional savings to credit executives. Even 
the work of imprinting these forms with the name of 
your corporation is handled on a standardized plan to 
bring these forms to you at low cost. 


You Have a Choice of Four 


Financial Statement Forms 


These are designed to cover practically every type of 
business from the smallest merchant to the department 
store, jobber or manufacturer. 


COMPLETE SAMPLE BOOK SENT FREE 


The best way to determine how easily Standard N.A.C.M. 
Forms can be used in your credit and collection work 
is to look over samples. We shall be glad to mail a com- 
plete book of samples upon request. 


Publications Department 


National Association of Credit Men 


One Park Ave. New York City 
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Advertising’s best friend 
is the Credit Executive 


By R. A. SORENSON, R. C. Comer Advertising Co., Chicago. 


A firm that is not making use of 

the all-around abilities of its credit 

ly executive is badly handicapping it- 

self in the competition for profitable 
sales. 


A writer in the January Monthly 


News Bulletin said: “Give the Credit 
Man a Chance.” I say: “Use the 
Credit’s Man’s Brains,” and I say so 
from the point of view of an adver- 
tising man and merchandiser. 

About three years ago I prepared an 








Great American 


Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 
HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1934 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office ... 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


(not more than ninety days due) 


Other Assets 
TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


COMPANY 


EARL D. BABST New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar 
Refining Company 

H. DONALD CAMPBELL... .New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of 
New York 

ARTHUR 0. CHOATE New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 

JOHN M. DAVIS : New York City 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co. 

Otte L. DOMMERICH ..... .New York City 

F. Dommerich & Co., Commission 
ie erchante 

WILFRED W. FRY .. Philadelphia 
President, N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc., Ad- 


vertising 
JOHN A. “CARVER New York City 
York City 


Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 
EUSTIS L. HOPKINS New 

Ritce Wahvan & Co,, Cotton Goods Commis- 
sion Merchants 


“ MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE: 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


1872 


$12,520,184.00 
24,045,439.00 
1,934,842.82 
2,468,686.48 


300,667.06 
$41,269,819.36 


z 
a 
8 
Y 


OH 


$13,362,322.17 
1,645,062.06 
884,308.16 
$8,150,000.00 
17,228, 126.97 


25,378,126.97 
$41,269,819.36 


Bonds are carried on an amortized basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department. 
Stocks are carried at December 31, 1934 market quotations. 
market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total panied Assets would be increased 
to $41,462,976.36 and the Policyholders’ Surplus to $25,571,283.97. 

$1,364,842.00 in the above statement are Sepecited as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


On the basis of December 31, 1934 
Securities carried at 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON ..... New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & 


Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. K New York City 


OOP 
— Great American Insurance Com- 


CHARLES tS Ree Chicago 
President, United Light & Power Co. 

SAMUEL McROBERTS New York City 

ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS _New York City 
Vice-President, Great American Insurance 


Company . 

JESSE S. PHILLIPS New York City 
ae een. Great American Insurance 
Company; Formerly Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York 

ARTHUR REYNOLDS .. San Francisco 
— Chairman, Bank of America National 

Trust & Savings Association 

HOWARD C. SMITH New York City 
Estate Trustee 

PHILIP STOCKTON Boston 
President, First National Bank of Boston 


[ee Great American Insurance Company and its affiliated companies of fhe] 
Great Arnerican Group write practically all forms of insurance except Life 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


advertising campaign for a Chicago 
meat packer in which the sales possi- 
bilities was a mighty important angle. 
Dealer outlets were counted and we 
knew to a pound how much of that 
packer’s products each would have to 
sell in order for the campaign to pay 
out. 

It all looked fine until the credit 
manager pointed out the one weak link 
which everybody else had overlooked. 

He said: ‘1,500 or 25 per cent of 
all those 6,000 dealers are already up 
to the limit of their credit.”’ 

And we realized that even if the 
salesmen were able to sell these 1,500 
dealers the net result would be to in- 
crease costs because such orders would 
be turned down. Furthermore, we 
realized that unless these dealers were 
not part and parcel of the undertaking, 
the success of the advertising campaign 
would be less assured. 

And do you know who got us out 
of the hole? None other than this 
same Credit Manager. 


“Here’s my idea,” he explained. 
“Hold up the campaign until I give 
the word; and that will be the day 
after I have completed a thorough drive 
for collections. We run these 1,500 ac- 
counts right up to the limit, watch them 
carefully and make a profit from them. 
It will be profitable for them to tie in 
with the advertising campaign when it 
comes along, and I promise you that if 
you will delay a few weeks I will have 
these accounts in a position which is 
safe for them to buy and for us to sell.” 

The collection campaign was put on 
and the merchandising campaign post- 
poned until the Credit Manager reported 
the success of his “mop up” efforts. 
Thanks to him, the sales campaign went 
over the top. 


I’m firmly convinced that more firms 
should see to it that their Credit Man- 
ager is made a part of the picture when 
sales and advertising plans are being 
discussed. He will see things that are 
apt to be overlooked by men interested 
only in the sales end. When he does, 
they may be corrected before any serious 
damage is done. 

If this were a general practice there 
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would be fewer headaches after cam- 
paigns are under way, because we all 
know that it costs real money to have 
salesmen bring in orders only to have 
them rejected for credit reasons. 

In the years I have been in the adver- 
tising agency business, I have learned to 
value the personal assistance of the 
credit executive in the matter at hand. 
Furthermore, I confess a great relief to 
know that the advertiser has a man on 
the job who knows his business, who 
will keep the money coming in and at 
the same time build up good will in the 
trade. That’s a big job, and those com- 
panies which recognize its importance 
will find it a lot smoother sailing when 
they launch their next advertising cam- 
paign. 

—Chicago A. C. M. Bulletin. 


The need for a 


\ unifying purpose 


From an address by 
Sec. Henry A. Wallace 


“The odd thing is that those who 
have the most to gain by unrestricted 
competitive capitalism, are usually the 
first to interfere with it. When, for ex- 
ample, the merchants and manufacturers 
of Hamilton’s day first sought the use 
of governmental powers to protect 
themselves from foreign competition in 
the home market, they made serious in- 
roads upon the principle of competitive 
capitalism. They and their descendants 
continued to praise free competition, 
but they voted for government protec- 
tion against free competition. 

“When one economic group profits 
from the use of governmental powers, 
the remaining groups can hardly be ex- 
pected to sit idly by. Certainly not, at 
any rate, when they see that the favored 
gtoup’s new powers bear unfairly upon 
them. In self-defense, if for no other 
reason, they must demand comparable 
governmental powers. 

“The labor leaders must come to see 
that there is a point beyond which labor 
cannot go in raising wages and reducing 
hours. Farm leaders must come to see 
that there is a point beyond which 
farmers cannot go in reducing acreage 
and raising prices. Business leaders 
Must come to see that the common peo- 
ple will not stand for curtailment of 
production to two-thirds factory capacity 
in order to secure abnormal profits, 
when by running the factories to full 


Capacity the business will give normal 
profits,” 


Piecework 

Piecework compensation must be 
computed at least once in 7 consecutive 
days and yield not less than the mini- 
mum hourly code rate multiplied by the 
number of hours worked in the period 
covered, according to a ruling in 
January, 1935, of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board. If hardship re- 
sults from the application of this ruling, 
because of peculiar circumstances or 
methods of operation, the employer af- 
fected is given the right to apply for 
an exemption. 


a 
1935: Credit Interchange Year 


What is a "lay-off"? 

Employers under industrial codes 
must compensate labor for interruptions 
to work beyond their control if such 
workers are required to be present and 
ready to work. In the administrative 
order of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board establishing this principle 
four causes of interruption are listed 
over which the employer presumably 
has no control. An employer may not 
avoid computing payment for interrup- 
tions by notifying an employee “that he 
is free to leave for an interval too brief 
reasonably to be considered a temporary 
lay-off.” 








How America’s Smart 
| Insurance Buyers Buy 


The insurance buying practices survey recently made 
among the membership of the National Association 
of Credit Men revealed some startling facts. It showed 
that there are ways of saving some insurance costs 
without reducing the quality and completeness of 


your insurance coverage. 


Pioneers more than two centuries ago in founding 
the fire insurance industry, The London Assurance, 
with its associated companies, still stands among the 
leaders in the development of better insurance 
- Would you like to learn 
more about this research? Dictate a note to us now. 
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| For instance, it is more economical for you to employ 
| one good insurance man, entrusting all such problems 
| to him. The research proved, beyond shadow of doubt, 
that to split your insurance among several agents or 
brokers is more costly and may affect the quality and 
completeness of your insurance coverage. Further, if 
you have not had a survey made of your insurance 
and insurable hazards in the last three years by a 
competent insurance analyst, such a survey may result 
in far more complete coverage for considerably less 
than you are now paying for your insurance. 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


| The 
MANHATTAN 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
The | 
UNION FIRE | 


Accident and General Insurance Company 
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Answers to 


credit FA 


4 questions 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 

rding legal rights and _ liabilities. 
uch advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information is furnished only as 
to the general principle of law involved. 


Dealer liability 


Here are two hypothetical questions 
on which I would like to have your 
comments : 

Q. No. 1: In the case of a manu- 
facturer receiving a dealer's order for 
shipment of material by the manufac- 
turer in the amount of $1,000 it so hap- 
pens after shipment has been made that 
the dealer gives to the manufacturer a 
payment order for $1,000; said payment 
order being made out by the dealer to 
the construction company to whom the 
dealer sold the goods and the payment 
order is properly accepted by the con- 
struction company. 

The point is this: In accepting the 
payment order on the construction com- 
pany can the manufacturer still hold the 
dealer liable for the payment of the ac- 
count if the payment order is never 
honored ? 

No. 2: Would the same thing apply 
if instead of a payment order a regular 
assignment was made? 


A. The answer to both questions 
depends entirely upon the form of the 
instrument used and the intent of the 
parties. Neither an order for payment 
or an assignment of moneys due or to 
become due would ordinarily release the 
dealer from payment of his debt. If, 
however, such order or assignment were 
executed and delivered by the dealer as 
payment of the account, and the person 
in whose favor the same were issued 
agreed to look to the construction com- 
pany for payment, it is quite likely that 
the dealer would be released. 
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W. Va. corporation report 


Q. One of my customers operating 
as a corporation in the State of Vir- 
ginia has discovered that he has failed 
to file his annual report to the State and 
is quite concerned with regard to it. In 
addition to informing him as a matter 
of credit justification, we are curious to 
know what the penalty is in the State 
of Virginia for failing to file an annual 
report. 


A. The penalty in the State of Vir- 
ginia if a corporation fails to file its 
annual report is from $25 to $50 a 
year. The Corporation Trust Company 
further advised us, however, if the re- 
port is not long overdue, the penalty 
probably will not be imposed, if the 
report is filed with a reasonable expla- 
nation for the failure to previously 
record it. 


~ trade credits 


(Cont. from p.7) he should be able to 
Operate on a reasonable profit basis 
under normal conditions. Unless he has 
these qualifications, he is merely manag- 
ing the business for his creditors—at the 
latter’s risk. 

This may be heresy, but a study of 
the various codes would lead to the con- 
clusion that the vast majority of indus- 
tries feel that the biggest problems come 
from those sub-marginal members and 
customers who can operate profitably 
only on unreasonable concessions either 
from labor or sources of supply, or both. 

We do not mean, of course, that there 
should be no need for bank loans. 
Nearly all business will have certain sea- 
sons of the year when collections are 
sub-normal or will have certain peak 
loads of business for which materials 
must be bought and labor paid—a 
period of possibly several months before 
these orders can be cashed in. 

Such problems, of course, are legiti- 
mate ones to present to the bank, pro- 
viding the client can demonstrate to 
the bank that the situation necessitat- 
ing a loan will have ceased to exist by 
the time the loan matures and that the 
returns from these orders will have 
come in in time to retire the loan. 

This, however, is an entirely different 
problem from that of the concern which 
is just plain short of working capital. 
In the latter case there is usually, 
though not always, some mismanage- 
ment. This may take the form of op- 
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Bank vs. 









erating losses or it may take the form 
of over-expansion, either one of which 
is up to the management. It would 
seem that their solution is to be found 
not in borrowing money from the bank, 
but in elimination of excessive costs; . 
reduction of the volume to a point 
which can be carried by the capital, or 
additional permanent investment. 

If it is impossible to accomplish one 
of these three corrections, it does not 
appear that the concern has any legiti- 
mate function or place in its field, and 
it should be weeded out and the field 
left to some one who is able to operate 
in a safe relationship to his creditors 
and his community. 

Tying this in with the question be- 
fore us, we find the ramifications of 
these problems constantly wrinkling the 
brow of the banker in his efforts to de- 
cide whether it is wise to lend out cer- 
tain of the trust funds in his possession. 

The Mercantile Agency reports on 
certain concerns who have secured loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration or from The Federal Reserve 
Bank furnish excellent illustrations for 
our point. R. F. C. and Federal Re- 
serve aid presumably is given direct 
only to deserving companies which have 
been unable to secure loans thru their 
own banks; therefore, an R. F. C. loan 
presupposes prior grief for our friend, 
the banker. 

One beautiful case study is that of a 
certain manufacturing company. The 
figures quoted are from audited state- 
ment submitted by the company officers. 
The amounts have been changed to pre- 
vent identification, but the relative pro- 
portions are correct. 

This company, several years prior to 
1930, executed a compromise with cred- 
itors, paying 40¢ on the dollar or less. 
Emerging from this situation with a net 
worth of about $500,000, they lost 
money consistently every year, including 
the remaining years of that glowing 
period immediately preceding 1930. 
Finally, at the end of 1933, they were 
down to a net worth of $250,000. 
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During 1934, they were successful in 
borrowing a substantial sum from the 
R. F. C. Their 1934 statement shows 
the net worth to be $25,000 higher than 
in 1933, but only after giving effect to 
a re-appraisal of fixing assets which 
raised the valuation of buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment to a point $80,- 
000 higher than the figures of the pre- 
vious year. 

In other words, they had continued to 
lose heavily in 1934. The working 
capital, with the R. F. C. loan included 
among the liabilities, was practically 
non-existent. In addition, the auditors’ 
report showed that half of the accounts 
receivable listed as current assets were 
pledged with the R. F. C. 

Would you, as a commercial credit 
man, presumably instructed to take rea- 
sonable risks, want to extend credit to a 
company which had compromised for a 
substantial extent with creditors, then 
continued to lose money consistently 
over a period of years, during which 
time, without a single year’s interrup- 
tion, it lost more than half of its entire 
investment and had clearly demon- 
strated the inability of the organization 
to operate successfully, completing the 
period with its most liquid assets 
pledged as collateral ? 

It is doubtful whether you would 
care to explain such extension to your 
management. 

How much more unreasonable then 
would it be to expect a bank to loan 
some one else’s money (which is apt to 
be called by the depositor at any time) ? 
I should dislike very much to have my 
funds tied up in a bank that would 
make such a loan and so would you. 

Granted, the case cited above may be 
somewhat abnormal. It would seem, 
however, that we are thoroughly jus- 
tified in believing that a great many 
other loans for which application has 
been made to the bank have come under 
more or less the same general classifi- 
cation. 

Naturally, we hear little of this side 
of the story. The men or companies 
applying for such loans are not telling 
why the loan was refused. It is merely 

reported as refused. 

Possibly you yourself may have con- 
tributed unintentionally to the situation. 
If you will look back at your experience 
within the last few years, you may find 
instances where you had an account 
with whose performance you were not 
any too well satisfied, and in whose fu- 
ture you did not have any too much 
faith. You may have suggested that the 
Customer apply to the bank for a loan. 
Just think it over carefully. Was it a 


bank loan that he needed, was it better 
business administration, or was it per- 
manent working capital? And was the 
bank roundly cursed by either you or 
the customer? 

Yes, Mr. Editor, I still have a lot 
of sympathy for the bank credit man. 









Durable—producers 
4, goods hard-hit 


(Continued from page 26) than was the 
case for textiles, leather, rubber, lumber, 
paper, stone, and metals. 

A table from the study follows: 


ANNUAL PROFIT RATIOS FOR EACH OF SIX INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS 
AND FOR ALL COMBINED 


Agri- Manu- 

culture Mining _ facture 
1910 5.64 3.78 6.69 
1920 —1.63 5.70 4.13 
1921 —7.97 —6.72 —1.23 
1922 .027 —.69 5.04 
1923 4.20 —1.68 5.49 
1924 —.62 —1.97 4.34 
1925 1.14 3.83 5.18 
1926 81 4.74 5.00 
1927 93 —.21 4.04 
1928 2.68 2.46 5.00 
1929 1.41 4.64 5.35 
1930 —7.41 —2.19 1.31 
1931 —17.50 —11.80 —2.24 
1932 —24.40 —13.90  —5.97 
1933* —12.60 —10.10 63 

*Preliminary. 


(Business Research Studies No. 10, 
Research, Boston, Mass., 50 cents.) 








“Consultvour Agent 
or Broker as you would 
your Doctoror Lawyer” 
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Con- All Six 
struction Trade Service Divisions 
3.65 3.99 5.23 5.64 
2.33 1.20 4.34 3.22 
13 —.55 2.26 —1.21 
1.67 2.05 3.27 3.57 
2.60 2.50 4.50 4.06 
3.47 1.94 4.31 3.12 
4.14 2.06 5.13 3.96 
3.19 1.70 3.76 3.70 
3.00 1.60 nak 2.95 
2.76 S277 2.66 3.63 
2.98 1.43 3.11 3.84 
1.74 —.41 ota 7 
—1.70 —2.00 —3.65 —2.55 
——7.95 —3.62 —13.80 —5.85 
—6.40 —.21 —9.93 —.87 


Harvard University School of Business 





WHO HAD TO PAY? 


THE CASE: Canned goods packed in 
South America. Imported by a great dis- 
tributing house. Sold to a chain store. Re- 
sold to a customer. The customer sued, al- 
leging that the canned goods contained a 
piece of tin, which he swallowed. 


THE VERDICT: Distributor and chain 
store held jointly liable. Both had to pay. 


THE REMEDY: Products Public Liability 


Insurance. Is your company protected ? 


., US.BRG. 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 


with which is affiliated 


i & G@ FIRE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Tlome Offices: BALTIMORE 
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PETITION and proceedings thereon—who- 


may file voluntary petition—debt extension 
proceedings—possession of security by debtor 
is necessary to relief under debt extension 
provisions of act. 

Actual or constructive possession of the 
security by the debtor is a prerequisite to 
relief under section 74 of the Bankruptcy Act 
authorizing debt extension proceedings. 


IN THE MATTER OF KAMENS QUAL- 
ITY MARKETS, INC., BANKRUPT. (27 
ABR (NSS.) 184). 

Petition for review of order of referee 
dismissing reclamation proceedings. Affirmed. 

Whether a particular transaction is a bail- 
ment or conditional sale is a question of fact. 

Where reclamation proceedings are brought 
against a trustee in possession of personal 
property, the burden is upon the claimant 
to show title. 

The question of whether a transaction is 
a bailment or conditional sale turns upon 
what it really is, not upon what the vendor 
or vendee or both of them may say it is. 

A contract which provides for the “lease” 
of an automobile for a total “rental” of $952, 
the cash price for which is $827, and which 
provides for $268, as “rental” for the first 
month and $38 a month for the next seven- 
teen months, with option to purchas at the 
end of eighteen months on the payment of 
$1, and which contains a provision that the 
“lessor” may “resell” the car upon the hap- 
pening of certain events, does not show 
ownership in the “lessor” which will entitle 
it to maintain reclamation proceedings 
against a trustee in bankruptcy in possession. 


HAMILTON GAS COMPANY, APPEL- 
LANT, v. E. McLAIN WATTERS ET AL., 
APPELLEES. (27 A B R (NS.) 90) 

Appeal from order of the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern District 
of West Virginia approving a creditors’ 
petition in corporate reorganization pro- 
ceedings. Reversed and remanded. 

Sections 77A and 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act regarding corporate reorganization be- 
came effective on June 7, 1934, the day of 
approval by the President. 

It is the priority of the adjudication and 
not priority in filing of the petition, which 
determines the right of the court to retain 
jurisdiction as against another in which a 
petition has also been filed. 

The court in which a voluntary petition 
for reorganization is filed by a corporate 
debtor under Section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act takes jurisdiction of the case. Although 
a creditors’ petition had been filed the day 
before in another district. 

It is no objection to a creditors’ petition 
filed in corporate reorganization proceedings 
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by a creditors’ committee that it was not 
accompanied by instruments of assignment 
of bonds or by affidavit setting forth the true 
consideration of assignment of creditors’ 
claims. 


J. M. CHANDLER ET AL., APPEL- 
LANTS, v. EDWIN F. PERRY, TRUSTEE 
OF THE ESTATE OF RAY L. MARTIN, 
BANKRUPT, APPELLEE. (27 A BR (N. 
S.) 5 

are from order of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Texas overruling motion to supress sum- 
mary proceeding and directing referee to take 
further steps conformably to law. Affirmed. 

Summary a may be used to obtain 
possession of all property of the bankrupt 
which was in the bankrupt’s possession at 
the time the petition was filed or which 
was then held by others for him or by others 
under a merely pretended or colorable 
claims, or to recover possession of property 
which has been in the court's possession and 
has been wrongfully taken away. 

To recover property adversely held by a 
third person at the time the petition was 
filed, though under a title which is asserted 
to be fraudulent or otherwise void, or to 
recover a debt or other chose in action of 
which the court could not have actual pos- 
session, a plenary suit must be resorted to. 

In all proceedings to recover the possession 
of property summarily there is preliminary 
jurisdiction to inquire into the nature of 
the defendant's possession and into any ad- 
verse claim so far as to see whether it is 
more than colorable. 

The referee has jurisdiction to determine 
in summary proceedings claims to a gas and 
oil leasehold in the possession of the trustee 
in bankruptcy. 


IN THE MATTER OF PLAZA MUSIC 
CO. INC., BANKRUPT. (27 A B R (N. 
S.) 27) 

Mpctidon for review of referee's order re- 
ducing amount of claim. Affirmed. 

If notes given by debtor as part of a 
composition pursuant to the Bankruptcy Act 
are not paid, the original debt is not revived; 
the creditors’ only rights are on the notes. 

Where part of common-law composition 
agreement was that one creditor's claim 
should be subordinated by converting it into 
a capital investment, the other creditors, 
upon non-payment of the composition notes 
and the bankruptcy of the debtor, may prove 
only for the unpaid balance due under the 
composition, and not for the unpaid balance 
of their original claims. 


IN THE MATTER OF CONEY HOTEL 
CORPORATION, DEBTOR. (27 A BR 
(N.S.) 176). 

Petition by debtor corporation seeking 
possession of property in hands of a state 
receiver and to restrain proceedings by state 
superintendent of insurance for reorganiz- 
ation of debtor corporation and to require 
him to furnish list of certificate holders un- 
der mortgage on debtor's property. Orders 
in accordance with opinion. 

Where proceedings have been instituted 
by a corporation for reorganization under 
section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act, the 
bankruptcy court has authority to restrain a 
state superintendent of insurance, who has 
been appointed rehabilitator of a bond and 
mortgage company which has guaranteed the 
mortgage of the debtor corporation, from 
continuing proceedings for the purpose of 
securing judicial approval of a plan of re- 
organization of the mortgaged investments 
in said mortgage. 

The provisions of section 77B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act regarding the reorganization of 
corporations give the Sener court exclu- 
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sive jurisdiction regardless of prior proceed 
ings instituted in a state court. 

Where the balance sheet of debtor corpo- 
ration shows total assets, in round numbers, 
of $2,502,000, while guaranteed first mort- 
gages, taxes, and fees totaled $860,000, there 
is sufficient equity for junior mortgages, un- 
secured creditors and the debtor itself to 
entitle the debtor to the benefit of the re- 
organization provisions of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Where a petition is filed in apparent good 
faith for reorganization of a debtor corpo- 
ration under section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act, the debtor should have a reasonable 
opportunity within which to submit a plan 
of reorganization although it is claimed by 
opposing interests that any plan of reorgani- 
zation submitted by the debtor would be 
futile. 


The future 
y of Pittsburgh 


sont. from page 17) in Allegheny county 
(Pittsburgh) in 1929 amounted to 
$546,240,700, or $420.89 per capita. 
As a city of scenic beauty, as an edu- 
cational center, as a city of homes and 
sunshine, as an industrial and commer- 
cial center of no mean importance—but 
especially as a convention city confident 
of its ability to meet fully your every 
demand upon its hospitality—Pittsburgh 
awaits with delighted anticipation the 
coming of the credit men here in June. 


q 


Time to retire 
Proud Mother: “Yes, he’s a year old 
now, and he’s been walking since he was 
eight months old.” 
Bored Visitor: ‘Really? He must be 
awfully tired.” 
—Lafayette Lyre. 


q 


No outings 

Teacher: And how many of you chil- 
dren want to go to heaven? 

The children all raised their hands 
but Junior. 

Teacher: Why, Junior! 
want to go to heaven? 

Junior: Please, ma’am, my mother 
told me to come right home after school. 


Don’t you 
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Selling to 
y Uncle Sam 


(Continued from page 11) 

E. J. Scott, Howard University, Howard 
Place and Georgia Avenue. 

J. R. Ummel, Alaskan Railroad, 422 Bell 
Street Terminal, Seattle, Washington. 

S. J. Oliver, Chief, Supply and Warehouse 
Section, Office of National Parks, Build- 
ings and Reservations, (Room 1055), New 
Navy Building, 18th Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue. 

Lewis B. Ely, Assistant Chief, Supply and 
Warehouse Section, Office of National 
Parks, Buildings and Reservations, (Room- 
1055), New Navy Building, 18th Street 
and Constitution Avenue. 

John S. Shaw, Chief Clerk, Federal Board 
- er Education, 1800 E. Street, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Alex McC. Ashley, Chief, Division of Pur- 
chase, Sales and Traffic, (Room 344), Ad- 
ministration Building, The Mall between 
12th and 14th Streets. 

James M. Locknan, Associate Chief, Divis- 
ion of Purchase, Sales and Traffic, Ad- 
ministration Building, The Mall between 
12th and 14th streets. . 

S. A. Snyder, In Charge Central Supply Sec- 
tion, (Room 1905), South Building, 13th 
and B Streets, S. W. 

D. Y. Engell, Weather Bureau, 24th and M 
Streets, N. W. 

H. L. Watson, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Building “F,” 7th Streets and Constitu- 
tion Avenue. 

George B. Holmes, Acting in Charge, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, (Room 0895), 
South Building, 13th and B Streets, S. W. 

Miss G. M. Randall, Forest Service, 930 F 
Street, N. W. 

R. E. Connor, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, 214 13th Street, S. W. 

J. W. Stevens, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils; (Room 132), East Administration 
Building, The Mall between 12th and 
13th Streets. 

S. B. Walker, Bureau of Entomology, {Room 
H-227), Building “C,” 6th and B Streets, 
N. W. 

A. P. Weinerth, Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, (Room 4448), South Building, 13th 
and B Streets, S. W. 

R. T. Umhau, Library, (Room 1409), South 
Building, 13th and B Streets, S. W. 

Otto Englemann, Bureau of Public Roads, 
515 14th Street, S. W. 

George P. Wolf, Purchase and Accounts, 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
(Room 212), 1300 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

J. S. Pevare, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Building “F,” 7th Street and Con- 
stitution Avenue. 

J. E. Cribbs, Bureau of Plant Quarantine, 
ey 405), 1729 New York Avenue, 


J. M. Kemper, Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
(Room 24), East Administration Build- 
ing, The Mall between 12th and 13th 
Streets. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Walter S. Erwin, Chief, Division of Pur- 
chases and Sales, Commerce Building, 14th 
Street between Constitution Avenue and 
E Street, N. W. 

G. H. Vaneman, Bureau of Standards, Pierce 
Mill Road. 

John G. Reckert, United States Shipping 
Board B .qiu, (Room 3951), New Navy 
Building ith Street and Constitution 
Avenue. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

S. J. Gompers, Chief Clerk, Department of 
Labor Building, 1712 G Street, N. W. 

B. R. Sherwood, Chief, Division of Publica- 
tions and Supplies, Department of Labor 
Building, 1712 G Street, N. W. 


INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 
U. S. Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 
H. G. Porter, Chief, Accounts and Main- 
tenance Division, 7th and F Streets, 
N. W. 
R. L. Woodward, Assistant Chief, 7th and F 
Streets, N. W. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
W. F. Wilkinson, Purchasing Agent, (Room 
102), Sth and F Streets, N. W. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
A. H. Laird, Jr., Purchasing Agent, 12th 
and Constitution Avenue, N. W. 
U. S. RamLRoAD ADMINISTRATION 
W. B. Robinson, Chief Clerk, Hurley- 
Wright Building, 18th Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, W. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
J. C. Noell, Assistant Secretary and Fiscal 
Agent, (Room 289), Treasury Building. 
S. R. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary, (Room 
289), Treasury Building. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
S. F. Shrout, Chief, Supply Section, 2001 
Constitution Avenue. 
U. S. TARIFF COMMISSION 
L. W. Moore, Administration Officer, Old 
Land Office Building, 8th and E Streets. 
N. W. 
U. S. Boarp oF Tax APPEALS 
Carter Daly, Purchasing Clerk, 12th Street 
at Constitution Avenue. 
Charles A. Lewis, Assistant, 12th Street at 
Constitution Avenue. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Earl F. Sechrest, Administrative Assistant, 
(Room 3328), Interior Department Build- 
ing. 
FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 
John B. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary and 
Purchasing Agent, (Room 709), Archi- 
tects Building. 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
R. C. Kidd, Chief, Procurement Division, 
Arlington Building, 15th and H Streets, 
N. W. 
THE PANAMA CANAL 
A. L. Flint, General Purchasing Officer, 
(Room 1020), Munitions Building. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 
E. H. Chamberlain, Purchasing Agent, 
(Room 3841), New Navy Building, 18th 
Street and Constitution Avenue. 
ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 
C. D. Bray, Chief Clerk, (Room 719), Hur- 
ley-wright Building, 18th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
H. P. Caemmerer, Secretary, Interior De- 
partment Building. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
James H. Hill, Smithsonian Building, The 
Mall at 10th Street. 
W. A. Knowles, National Museum, Natural 
History Building, The Mall at 10th Street. 
D. L. Dupre, Property Clerk, National Zoo- 
logical Park, Adams Mill Road. 
COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 
L. L. Hooper, Purchasing Agent, Kendall 
Green, 7th Street and Florida Avenue, 
N. E 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FoR Boys 
Claude D. Jones, Superintendent, Bladens- 
burg Road. 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 
Milton L. Dennis, Chief Clerk, (Room 627), 
Investment Building, 15th and K Streets, 
N. W. 
U. S. BoTANIC GARDEN 
George W. Hess, Director, West Capitol 
Grounds. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
E. E. Emerson, Purchasing Agent, North 
Capitol and G Streets. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Allen R. Boyd, Executive Assistant, First 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 





and East Capitol Streets. 

W. C. Bond, Superintendent, Liberty Build- 

ing, First and East Capitol Streets. 
District OF COLUMBIA 

Marion C. Hargrove, Purchasing Officer, 
(Room 316), District Building. 

M. D. Lindsey, Principal Assistant (Room 
31614), District Building. 

J. T. Kennedy, Deputy Purchasing Officer, 
(Room 318), District Building. 

George F. Teachum, Assistant Purchasing 
Officer, (Room 320), District Building. 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 
AGRICULTURE ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
Carl Hudson, In Charge of Property, Sup- 
plies and Space, (Room 356-A), Admin- 
istration Building, Department of Agri- 

culture. 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK 
(National Park Service) 

Miss Addie Hughes, Chief Clerk, (Room 
5134) Interior Building, 18th and F 
Streets, N. W. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

O. L. Helsley, Chief Clerk and Purchasing 
Agent, (Room 1-108) Building “F,”, 7th 
Street and Constitution Avenue. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

Frank Tracy, Chief Clerk, (Room 120), 
1825 H Street, N. W. 

F. J. Ofenstein, Assistant Chief Clerk, 
(Room’ 120), 1825 H Street, N. W. 

BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 

Mr. Carrol, Chief Clerk, (Room 4046), 
Commerce Building, 14th and E Streets, 
N. W. 

Mr. Moore, Assistant Chief Clerk, (Room 
4046), Commerce Building, 14th and E 
Streets, N. W. 

Mrs. Frasier, In Charge of Property, (Room 

4046), Commerce Building, 14th and E 
Streets, N. W. 

FEDERAL HoME LOAN BANK BOARD 
Miss Winter, (Room 7852), Commerce 
Building, 14th and E Streets, N. W. 
HoME LOAN CREDIT CORPORATION 
Mr. Duvall, Assistant General Manager, 
(Room 6522), Commerce Building, 14th 

and E Streets, N. W. 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

D. A. Right, Purchasing Agent, (Room 
300), 1300 E. Street, N. W. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Harry L. Kinnear, Chief Clerk, (Room 813), 
Walker-Johnson Building. 

FEDERAL HoME OwnNeRS’ LOAN Cor- 
PORATION 

H. R. Brosslor, Purchasing Agent, New Post 
Office Building, 12th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


Laid away 
Bobby and his mother were taking a 


railroad trip and in the sleeper they had 
an upper berth. 

In the night Bobby awakened and sat 
up. “Do you know where we are, 
Bobby?” his mother asked. 

“Sure I do,” replied Bobby. “We're 
in the top drawer.” 


a 
Prepare for PITTSBURGH! 


40th Annual N. A.C. M. Convention 
and Fifth Credit Congress of 
Industry—June 17 to 21 


MAY, 1935 
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The business 
man's dilemma 

The business man finds himself in a 
strange situation. If he is unable to 
make money under present conditions, 
the Research and Planning division of 
NRA lables him as inefficient. If he 
manages to squeeze out a profit and stay 
in the black, the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of NRA looks upon him with 
official suspicion. If he has money in 
the bank, Mr. Huey Long of Huey 
Long, Inc., wants to divide it up with 
someone else. If he is considered suc- 
cessful and he has been able to build up 
a good institution that really amounts 
to something, Mr. Papa Coughlin labels 
him as a plutocrat and one of the pre- 
ferred classes. And incidentally, I won- 
der if Mr. Papa Coughlin’s idea is that 
a guy has got to be a failure to get into 
Heaven? 

If he wants to develop his business 
beyond his state borders, Mr. Green of 
A. F. of L. wants to slap a thirty-hour 
week on them. If he comes to Wash- 
ington to defend himself against his 
enemies, he is labelled a lobbyist. If 
he isolates himself from the rest of his 
craft, then his Code Authority says he 
is a recalcitrant. If he gets together 
with other business men and tries to 


share the work and share information 
with his conferes, some Senate commit- 
tee will get him as a conspirator. 

If his code works, that is considered 
suspicious. If the code doesn’t work, 
that is also considered suspicious. If he 
shortens hours and raises wages, then 
the Labor Department of NRA wants 
to know why he didn’t do it before. If 
he loses money ten years running and 
then in a good year tries to recoup some 
of his loss, he is a profiteer. If he gets 
mad at somebody and fixes his prices 
low enough so that he eliminates the 
competitor, he is a crook and the Clayton 
Act will get him. If he tries to co-oper- 
ate with his fellow craftsmen, however, 
and sets a fair price for his commodity 
so that everyone can employ labor and 
maintain hours, why then he is a price 
fixer. When he is selling goods and 
fixes his prices, he is a price fixer, but 
when he is buying goods, can conspire 
with any or all of the other buyers to fix 
the price by coercion of the seller and 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board will ap- 
plaud him. 

If he has a surplus, the government 
will try to take it away from him by 
taxes and if he hasn’t a surplus, then 
the government wants to know what 
he did with the surplus that he should 


have had. If he has a good code, 
someone wants to amend it or add it 
to on some other code that isn’t so good. 
If his labor is satisfied, that is an indi- 
cation that he has got an ace up his 
sleeve. If he answers his critics, he is 
an alibi artist. If he doesn’t answer 
them, then they say he is afraid of them. 

He is constantly on trial by a jury of 
his sneers. What does he do about it? 

He keeps on going as he always has. 
He does not lie down in green bureau- 
cratic pastures and guess at the future. 
He faces each day with its new prob- 
lems and rejoices in his soul, because 
and notwithstanding the sneers and 
jeers of leather-lunged radio, political, 
socialistic, pencil pushing panhandlers, 
he knows that his generation of busi- 
ness men have faced the greatest test 
that ever confronted the business men 
of any nation in the history of the 
world, that they have bucked the line 
of depression and broken it. He is 
able to live with himself. He needs no 
apology. He is a part of a great and 
efficient army of patriotic men doing a 
patriotic job in the public interest. He 
need not worry about the alley dogs 
and cats who scratch, snarl, bark and 
meow at him. He is too busy marcn- 
ing on. News letter of Nat'l Stationers Assn. 


Every Collection Letter Can Be Personal. 


@ Every credit manager knows that personally dictated letters are more effec- 
tive in making collections than any type of processed ietters. He would use 
them entirely were it not for the fact that it would be impossible to get the 
work out on time. Furthermore, the cost of individually transcribing person- 
ally dictated letters is too great. 


But there are some credit managers who have worked out a system of 
letters which produces practically the same results as dictated ones. First, they 
select the most effective and best dictated letters that they have used. Then 
by changing names, dates, amounts, and a few other words they make that 
letter do for hundreds of other customers. The letters are changed frequently 
and are individually typewritten by the Auto-Typist. 


The Letter Selector Auto-Typist carries up to a dozen letters which may 
be selected at will by the operator. One typist can turn out up to 200 short 
letters a day—each one as effective as though individually dictated. 


Should you wish to try out this plan yourself, we have a very liberal 
proposition by which you can do so. Let us tell you about it. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
608 North Carpenter Street 
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]. ATTENTION...ACTION 


Among the various records of 
collections disclosed to us by 
Credit Managers is this: “A 50c 
telegram recently collected the 
same day a total of $7,100.” 


Full details of this transaction are 
available to you if you are interested. 
The point is, have you considered the 
action- compelling power of Postal 
Telegrams in your work? 

Just check these advantages of Pos- 
tal Telegraph collection telegrams: 
they are speedy, go direct to the man 
addressed, command his immediate at- 
tention, stress imperative need of pay- 
Ment, urge him to immediate action, 
and cost little. 

Postal Telegraph cooperates with 


Yee Nm eel ee 


you in obtaining answers to collection 
requests sent by telegraph. . . money 
order transfers are enclosed with each 
one, and stickers are pasted on, advis- 
ing that an immediate reply is wanted. 

Have you a copy of the helpful Pos- 
tal Telegraph leaflet contain- 
ing 27 tested collection tele- 
grams? These telegrams were 
gathered in cooperation with 
“Credit and Financial Man- 


THE 





INTERNATIONAL 





3. A GOOD DAY’S WORK 


agement.” They have all proved suc- 
cessful in actual use. Ask today for 
your copy, “Collection of Overdue 
Accounts by Postal Telegraph.” 


3 * 9 

Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph 
company that offers a world-wide service of co- 
ordinated record communications under 
a single management. Through the great 
International System of which Postal 
Telegraph is a part, it reaches Europe, 
Asia, The Orient over Commercial Ca- 
bles; Central America, South America 
and the West Indies over All America 
Cables ; and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 


SYSTEM 





Postal Telegraph 


Commercial 
Cables 





all America 
Cables 
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= LOSSES 


Paying lesses from lofts or warehouses is not the usual insurance com- 
pany procedure. Royal-Liverpool Companies, however, are always 
ready to meetany emergency. The “Royal” and the “L. & L. & G.” build- 
ings and the office of the Queen were consumed by the flames that 
destroyed San Francisco in April, 1906. The above picture shows one 
of our temporary offices set up in a loft for the purpose of paying loss- 


es while the city still smouldered. 


There were 243 companies involved in this conflagration. As regards 
only five of them, did a nationally recognized authority comment as 
follows: “*“Paid all claims in full, immediately on adjustment, without 
discount. Only four other companies (other than those whose loss was 
nominal) settled as liberally. Treatment of claimants courteous and 
entirely satisfactory.” Of these five, three were Royal-Liverpool Com- 
panies: the “Royal,” “L.& L.&G.” and “Queen” which together paid 
out losses exceeding $13,600,000. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY « GSRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. «¢ CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. + THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY «+ THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. «+ STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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